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RADIO NEWS-WEEh 


The news-magazine of the air 


ERE is a program that can be adapted to any one of six hundred sta- 
H tions in the country wherever intensive coverage is needed, where 
network coverage is weak, where some alert local distributor is willing to 
coordinate his own selling with any general campaign by sponsoring 
Rapio News-WEEK as his particular contribution to national sales effort. 


Rapio News-WEEK is an ideal vehicle for the radio try-out at a minimum 
cost. By choosing a group of stations in territories where sales can be accu- 
rately checked, the productiveness of radio advertising can be submitted to 
a thorough test at a very small outlay, by a sponsored program, using RADIO 


News-WEEK as a keynote. 


From such a beginning, a nation-wide cam- 
paign may be built up market by market, sectionally, as rapidly as ade- 
quate distribution is obtained. 


The fact that RapiIo News-WEEK is an established program item, that 
has been tried, tested, and is in regular use by the stations below, eliminates 
the factor of experiment which exists in practically all new radio features. 
The advertiser sponsoring it for spot coverage, therefore, goes on the air 


with an accepted, established value. 


essary to popularize an untried feature. 


He is free from the pionecring nec- 










STATIONS, 


TIME and SPONSORS 





WALA 


Mobile, Ala. 


WIBW 


Topeka, 
Kansas 





WGR 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


WEBC 


Duluth, Minn. 


KTSA 


San Antonio, 
Pex. 


WTAG 


Worcester, 
Mass. 


WIHIiEB 


Portsmouth, 
N. H. 





KSTP 


St.Paul, Minn. 


KMOX 


St. Louis, Mo. 


(The Time Given Is That Used Locally at Points Listed) 


wow 


Omaha, Neb. 





Sunday P.M. 
Omar Bakery 


WIRE 


Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


8:00 P.M. Friday W 1:45 P.M. Sunday 
Perfect Rise Flour BIG Greensboro Motor 
M. Forchheimer Greensboro, Car Co. (Buick & 
Flour Co N.C. Pontiac Dealers) 
8:15 P.M. Friday v SMB 7:15 P.M. Sunday 
Jenkins Music Co. New Orleans, Maison Blanche 
La. 
7:30 P.M. Thurs- WYFBL 10:15 P.M. Friday 
‘ OT (To Be An- 
Cowan & Cowan Syracuse, ed) 
Chemists N. Y. — 
Fitger Brewing Co. WJAR 6:45 P.M. Friday 
(Time To Be An- providence Kay Jewelry 
nounced ) *% Company 
12:15 P.M. Sunday WAIU 7:00 P.M, Friday 
Fomby Clothing Capital City Troy 
Company Cae. Laundry Company 
7:30 P.M. Friday 
New + —~ KTAR To Be An- 
pay bay y Phooniz, Aris. nounced Later 
6:45 P.M. Friday 7:45 P.M. Friday 
(To be An- WDB Sears-Roebuck 
nounced) Roanoke, Va. Company 


WLBC 


8:30 P.M. Friday 





10:15 A.M, Sunday 30 ‘ E 
Chaix-Cupley : rriangle Electric 
Company Muncie, Ind. Company 
6:45 P.M. Friday 
To Be An- WTIC Chamberlain 
nounced Later Hartford, he rimom, Inc. 
- con. Chrysler-Plymouth 


ars 


Sunday P.M. 
Omar Bakery 


WTMJ 


Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


KFBK 
oa 


WROL 
Ragevtiie, 


WMBG 
Richmond, 


KTSM 
El! Paso, Texas 
WABI 
Bangor, Me. 
KOL 
Seattle, 
Washington 


KFDM 


Beaumont, 
ex. 


WEEI 


Boston, Mass. 


TELL YOUR LOCAL STATION YOU WANT TO HEAR IT 


Sunday P.M. 
Omar Bakery 


6:30 P.M. Tuesday 
The Sequoia Hotel 


7:30 P.M. Friday 
American Glass 
Corporation 
Friday P.M. 
Royal Laundry 


To Be An- 
nounced Later 


12:30 P.M. Friday 
Rice & Miller 
Company 


To Be An- 
nounced Later 


8:00 P.M. Monday 
(To Be An- 
nounced) 





7:45 P.M. Thurs- 


. lay 
Kay Jewelry 
Company 








Issued by the 
Radio Program 


Department of 
NEWS-WEEk 





SOME STATION 


COMMENTS 


“I have a warm spot in my heart 
for NEWS-WEEK, and I am mighty 


glad that WAIU is one of the first 
stations to have your program 
Sponsored commerctally.”’ 


—ROBERT S. FRENCH—W AIU 






“We are very much impressed with 
the sample recording and assure 
you we =P 


or not.” 


whether sol 


urchase the feature 


—K. M. HANCE—KSTP 


“Sold RADIO NEWS-WEEK today 
after first audition. No salesman- 
ship required for RADIO NEWS- 
WEEK; it’s the most natural natu- 
ral we ever heard. The finest pro- 
gram we ever gave our listeners- 


in ” 


—SOL CHAIN—WNBH 


“We have had enthusiastic com- 


ments from all of the 


eople to 


whom it has been submitted.” 
—L. H. AVERY—WGR 


“RADIO NEWS-WEEK arrived 
here about 10 A. M. 


called up our 


audition for 


ospect, 
im, an 


account sold by noon.” 
—DON SEARLE—WIBW 


ee 
ut on an 


had the 


Rockefeller Center 
New York City 
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talking on the telephone. 

He shows you how to banish fear, self- 
consciousness, nervousness, stage fright; 
how to gain confidence, poise. In short, 
this book gives you the secrets of success- 
ful speaking, applicable whether talking to 
one acquaintance or to a thousand stran- 
gers—when speaking at business confer- 
ences, sales meetings, clubs, lodges, din- 

ners, or when selling. 

Mr. Carnegie’s time-tried methods 
make you a more fluent, interest- 
ing conversationalist —give 
you the priceless ability 

to “sell” yourself, your 








“Public Speaking and 
Influencing Men in Business’”’ 


HIS book shows you how to prepare your talks—how 

to illustrate each point—how to be clear, impressive, 
interesting, convincing. Mr. Carnegie takes nothing for 
granted—except that you find speaking difficult and need 
help. This help he giyes. you in a form easy to under- 


stand and apply. Getting up to “say a few words” 
becomes as natural as dictating a business letter, or 
























For 21 years he has 
specialized in this work. 
Among outstanding or- 
ganizations engaging 
im to instruct mem- 
owe and executives are: 


Westinghouse ; Phila- 
delphia Chamber. of 
Commerce; Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., etc. 
This book is the offieial 
text of American Inst. of 
Banking, National Inst. 
of Credit, and has been 
used by other groups all 
over the country. Among 
Mr. Carnegie’s students 
are many of America’s 
foremost business men. 
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services, ideas; merchandise. 
You become better qualified 
for leadership in business, pro- 
fessional, social and commun- 
ity life. You broaden your 
interests, develop latent pow- 
ers, greatly enrich your life. 

By increasing your knowl- 
edge of practical psychology 
he gives you real skill in 
“handling” people—so that 
you can persuade and influ- 
ence them to do as you wish 
—get cooperation—win more 
friends—attract others. 

Mr. Carnegie’s book has won 
the recommendation of many 
organizations such as those 
listed in the panel at the left. 
It gives you a logical, business- 
like method which will enable 
you to speak well, on any occa- 
sion, without embarrassment, 
stage fright, word-fumbling. 


“Public Speaking ard Influencing 
Men in Business” offers such concrete 
aid—backed up by so much expe- 
rience in overcoming the problems 
which have hampered other men— 


A You Strangled b A 
wreselager. pe! 


to ‘say a few words? 


OST MEN would rather take a licking than 
to be suddenly asked to speak. When 
called upon, do you become so self-conscious, so 
rattled, that you can’t think clearly, can’t con- 
centrate, can’t remember what you meant to say? 
Every man is asked to speak from time to 
time. To acquit yourself well, you need self- 
confidence, poise, the ability to think on your 
feet and say your say clearly, convincingly. 
Dale Carnegie, who has shown over 11,000 
business and professional men how to get rid of 
“platform-paralysis,” has put the specific help 
you need into a practical, common-sense book— 
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© THINGS THIS BOOK rove its value, on this liberal 
Se eaReNtcG. | APPROVAL basis: 


2. Prepare you for leader- coupon below, with your check or 
cht te your Sumer. money order. Dale Carnegie’s great 
profession, community. 5 ‘s . . ki 

3. Develop courage, self- book, “Public Speaking and In- 
confidence. ; h : : an 9 . 

eS ror fluencing Men in a ay “ 
to talk to people indi- sent at once, postpaid. Read an 

; aay ns . groups examine it for five days at our risk. 

* poise, polish, personal Then, if you do not agree that here 
force in business in- is the book you have long needed, 
terviews. s 7s , 

6. Help you to “‘sell” that it will help you overcome self- 
yourself, your services, consciousness, give you poise and 
product, ideas. ili Ty 

¢. tk oe Got the ability to speak well on ANY 
edge of practical psy- occasion, just send it back and your 
chology, your skill in money will be refunded at once. 
human relationships— d 
to get more co-opera- Many books about speaking have been 
tion, win more friends, written. But this one brings you a 
more customers. PROVEN method—one you can actually 

4 a ae apply to your own needs quickly, suc- 

9. Make you a moreenter- cessfully. You are to be the sole judge. 
taining conversation- It must PROVE its value to you or it 
alist. will not cost you a cent. Mail coupon 

10. Broaden your interests, today. Simon and Schuster, Inc., Dept. 








that we will send it to you, to 













Train you to think on , 
your feet and talk be- 5S Ss 

fore boards, business DAY TRIAL 
conferences, clubs, or- 
ganizations, dinners. 







Simply clip, fill in and mail the 




























develop latent powers, 
enrich your life. 





388, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

















SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 388 


386 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, postpaid, PUBLIC SPEAKING AND 
INFLUENCING MEN IN BUSINESS, by Dale Carnegie, 
583 pages, clothbound, stamped in gold, for which I enclose 
$3.50. If not entirely satisfied that this book will do for me 
all that you say it will, I am to have the privilege of re- 
turning it within 5 days for refund of my $3.50 in full. 






































in his special fieid. 


LOWELL THOMAS SAYS: 


**Dale Carnegie knows more about train- 


training under him. He is indeed a wizard 
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LETTERS 





MANNERS: In your issue of July 13 I note 
that you described Hitler’s mode of eating as- 
paragus differently from that of a distin- 
guished contemporary of yours. You said that 
he “cuts the stalk into three pieces and eats 
them with a fork’ while the other magazine 
reads: “Hitler picks up a stalk of asparagus 
with his fingers, sucks vigorously, frequently 
consuming the entire stalk.” Some one must 
be wrong. Who is it? 

MatcoLtm PARKER 

Central Espana, Cuba. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEeEk’s Berlin cor- 
respondent, who has contacts with the 
Reichsfuehrer himself, furnished the specific 
note on his table manners. The newspaper 
“Schwarzekorps,’ organ of his own black- 
shirted bodyguard, says: “For the benefit of 
any who might care to know more minute de- 
tails, the Fuehrer cuts asparagus with his 
knife.” 


ADD ALICE: May I call your attention to 
what seems to me a small but vital omission? 
(July 27 issue). 

“Well, in our country,” said Alice, still 
panting a little, “yousd generally get to some- 
where else—if you ran very fast for a long 
time as we've been doing.”’ 

“A slow sort of country!” said the Queen. 
“Now here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do, to keep in the same place. If you 
want to get somewhere else, you must run at 
least twice that!”... 

S. W. JAMIESON 

Glendale, Calif. 


VEGETARIAN: In the Aug. 3 issue of 
News-WeEEk, Mr. Larry Sherman, in com- 
menting on the writer being a vegetarian 
and a shoemaker, makes this statement: 
“Does one conclude .. . that he derives his 
leather from Nunn but living, contented 
cows?” 

The answer is “No.” We use the skins 
from animals that have been murdered to 
supply flesh food for Carnivora like Mr. 
Sherman who apparently cannot see the dif- 
ference in killing a fellow crature in order to 
feed on its dead body and in the utilization 
of its skin after it has been killed for an- 
other purpose. 

Anyway, the world would make slow prog- 
ress in civilization if all reform waited on 
consistency. 

I am not ashamed-to say that it makes me 
uncomfortable to give others pain or to‘ take 
from them Life which I[ cannot give. It is 


only in self-defense that I can find justifica- 
tion. “Self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture,” but personal experience and many 
years of study have convinced me that it is 
not necessary for our life—even for our 
pleasure of living—to kill and feed upon the 
flesh of animals. 

So I have made for myself a Law to not 
unnecessarily kill any living thing nor to em- 
ploy, directly or indirectly, anyone else to do 
so. This is not easy because of Custom, and 
total consistency may not always be possi- 
ble. But with all the force of my will “I 
shall try to be obedient to this principle which 
I believe to be right, without troubling my- 
self about what others may think or say, or 
whether they do or do not do that which I 
think and say and do.” 

H. L. Nunn 


Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAGE: Your “Stage” can interest only a 
limited audience; why eliminate “Cinema” 
when that’s the only entertainment provider 
we are offered here, and 80 per cent of the 
country is offered!... 

Harry A. STERN 

Denver, Colo. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEErx has printed ten 
brief movie reviews and five full length cinema 
news stories in the past six issues. The legit- 
imate theatre events covered during that 
period took place in four different States, 
including Mr. Stern’s own Colorado. NeEews- 
WeEEk’s editors feel that significant stage 
news is of national interest. They would wel- 
come more readers’ opinions on this subject. 


FACTS: After reading the letter of G. W. 
French in the July 27 issue of News-WEEK, 
I. hasten to take pen in hand and inform you 
that one of the principal reasons I like News- 
WEEK is because it expresses no opinion. 
What I desire, and do not think I am alone 
in that regard, is a publication that gives me 
the facts—having the facts, I can formulate 
my Own opinion. .. I am glad to say that so 
far I have had no reason to believe that 
News-WEEK’s news are (sic) biased in any 
respect. 

What does Mr. French desire, the gratifi- 
cation of having your opinion agree with his, 
the opportunity of disagreeing with you, or 
does he lack an opinion entirely and wish one 
supplied ? 

THEopoRE H. McMurray 

Glendale, Calif. 
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Residential Hotel 
SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 
Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 
Daily $6 and up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50% St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


> 7 F 
Wallace K. Seeley, Manager Pa : Bi 
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says Mr. Wm. Wiener of Dixon, Ill., in a letter of 
praise for his SCOTT'S CREEPING BENT lawn. 

very day the popalesity of Scott’s Creeping 
Bent is being substantiated by many interesting 
comments received through the mails. For in- 
stance, ” . Slagle, Ashland, Ky., writes, 
“*Ihave one of the finestlawns in our city.’’ M 
Wm. Dove, New HydePark, L.1., says, “‘Creep- 
ing Bent is wonderful. It is thick and’soft as a 
carpet. are admire it and all want to know 
what kind of grass it is.’’ You, too, can own 
ds—and in less 

¢ "S 





a beautiful lawn—free from wee: 


T—a gorgeous stand of 

—t which will be the envy of your neigh- 
rs. Write for a free copy of “Bent 
Lawns.’’ 


Fall is the Best Time to Plant y 
Oo. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 


3594 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 








Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 








. Every seven days News. 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 


Week for one year ($4) [], for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Addr 





City 
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Now at Your Fingertips- 


ALL History i, One Book 


at {oof the Former Cost 


Here is an amazing volume—a lavishly illustrated history of the world, from the dawn 
of history right up to 1935—at an unprecedented low price! Never before has so much 
important historical information been packed into one volume! It puts at your com- 
mand a vaster background of history than a life-time of study could give you. Every 
nation, every epoch, every great historical character is covered in narrative and picture. 
6,000 years of human events vividly unfolded before your eyes! 10,000 subjects clearly 
and concisely presented—you waste no time and money going through endless volumes 
to find the brief facts you need. Not only will you find it the perfect one-volume his- 
tory for quick reference, but you will also enjoy every page of its dramatic, thrilling story! 


A REAL HISTORY of the WORLD 
in ONE Magnificent Volume 


HERE IS JUST A GLIMPSE OF ITS AMAZING SCOPE: 


Napoleonic Wars 
Franco-Prussian 


Rulers & 
Statesmen 


Alexander the 
Great 


rea’ 
Julius Caesar 
Ny? vill 
The Medici 
Nebuchadnezzar 
Nero 
Rameses 
enghiz Kahn 
Frederick the 
Great 
Napoleon 
Washington 
Lincoln 
Bismarck 
Disraeli 
Mussolini 
Hitler 


ar 

Russo-Japanese 
War 

World War 





French Revolution 

American 
Revolution 

German 
Revolution 


Russian 
Revolution 


Decisive Battles 


Waterloo 
Austerlitz 
Yorktown 
Trafalgar 

Battle of Marne 


Soldiers and 
Patriots 
William the 
Conqueror 
Hannibal 
Bolivar 
Garibaldi 
Hindenburg 


Lord Kitchener 
Robert E. Lee 


Alliances and 
Treaties 


Holy Alliance 
Council of Trent 
Little Entente 
League of Nations 
Locarno Pact 
Kellogg Pact 


Documents and 
Decrees 


Papal Bull of 
Partition 


Magna Charta 
Edict of Nantes 
Monroe Doctrine 


Columbus 

Americus 
Vespucci 

Sir Francis Drake 
arco Polo 

Balboa 

Cortez 

Pizarro 


WomeninHistory 


Cleopatra 

Marie Antoinette 

Queen Elizabeth 

Catherine the 
Great 

Maria Teresa 

Mary, Queen of 


cots 
Luerezia Borgia 
Messatina 
Queen Victoria 
Joan of Are 


1156 Pages 800,000 Words 
10,000 Subjects  rroncuncing index 


Synchronized tables of dates before each chapter en- 
able the reader not only to “date” any important 
event or person, but also to place either of these in 
relationship to contemporary events and persons. 


Artcraft Binding. Gold 
Tap. Page size 6 x 9 in. only 


EXAMINE IT ON APPROVAL 


No amount of mere description can give you more than a hint of how freshly and com- 
pletely the whole world’s story has been told and pictured in this single book. You must 
appreciate its fascination. Send this coupon to us for the privilege of one week’s 
free examination. Browse through THE ILLUSTRATED WORLD HISTORY, and you 
will be convinced that it is just the story of the past which you have wanted for reading, 
to keep for reference, and as an “argument settler.” If you feel this way about it after 
examination, keep it and pay only $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) on our easy monthly 


see it to 


budget basis, 


WILLIAM H. WISE & CO., Dept. 648, 50 West 47th St., New York. 


Great Historic 
Wilson Epochs and 
Mowements 


R It 
rein EVERY NATION—EVERY EPOCH COMPLETE 
Covered by 150 Authorities 
Edited by SIR JOHN HAMMERTON & DR. HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Two world-famous editors—their names vouch for the au- 
thoritative accuracy of every page in this superb and ab- 
sorbing work. The book is based on the verified findings of 
150 specialists of international fame. A book to be read 
first for its glamorous, continued story—and second for the 
wealth of dependable information it gives you. 





Rise and Fall of 
Roman Empire 
istam’s Conquests 
Crusading Era 
Middle Ages 
Renaissance 
Age of industry 
and Invention 
Democracy 
Communism 
Fascism 
Dictatorships 
New De 
and thousands of 
other subjects 


Most 


Gallie War 

The Crusades 
Caesar’s Wars 
Crimean War 











over 1000 Iuiustrations ... The 
Lavish Collection of Photographs and 
Historic Paintings Ever Put Into One Book 


The illustrations (which average one to a page) make you feel like an “eye-witness’’—each one 


is an authentic historical document! These pictures and portraits were made at, or near, the time 
of events and historic persons they portray—often by eye-witnesses, and from life. The priceless 
originals are the treasures of great museums, lent to the publishers to make this history more 
vividly real than any you ever read before! Combined with the ripping narrative these pictures 
tell the story of 60 centuries with an interest never before attained in a single volume! 


‘350 


 poeedegbeeagpate 0 mansion 4h ae 
MAIL THIS COUPON—Send No Money 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 648, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Reserve for me one copy of THE ILLUSTRATED 
WORLD HISTORY, artcraft binding, gold top. Notify 
me when ready to ship and I will send one dollar de- 
posit. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s free examina- 
tion. If I return the History you will refund my de- 
posit at once. If I keep it the deposit is first payment 
and I will send $1.00 each month until the Special Price 
of $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) has been paid. 
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When words fail, pictures and charts often 
make things clear. The cellulose-ester sten- 

cil brought a wealth of illustration to the 

fine art of Mimeographing—and thereby 
revolutionized it. The Mimeotype stencil, 

an exclusive Mimeograph development, has 
opened a new world of possibilities for the 
process. Unlike any other stencil ever pro- 
duced! It makes practical the illustrating of 
typewritten sheets, and does a superb job at little 
cost. Get latest information concerning its many 
uses from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 
your classified telephone directory for local address. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: U. S. Embarks on History’s Most 


Ambitious Welfare Plan: to Spend Aimost 3 Billions a Year 


Money thus spent is well in- 
vested; it is used to ward off a 
revolution. 

Otto von Bismarck wrote that to a 
friend in 1887. A Socialist uprising 
once had cost the Iron Chancellor 
“another sleepless night.” To silence 
radical foes of his reactionary policy, 
he instituted the world’s first govern- 
mental health insurance-old age pension 
system. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt sleeps sound- 
ly. But his repeated promise to give 
the United States a More Abundant 
Life has kept legislators awake. Last 
week Congress ended one of its many 
long wrangles. To Mr. Roosevelt it 
dished up for signature the Wagner- 
Lewis Social Security Bill—and put 
America on the trail a German states- 
man had broken almost half a century 
ago. 


Security: The President’s signature 
will put social security machinery into 
immediate motion. The bill provides: 

A—Old Age Pensions: This dole 
system by Federal subsidy becomes ef- 
fective at once and remains operative 
until rendered needless by— 

B—Old Age Insurance: Taxation 
will supply premiums, starting in 1937; 
benefit payments begin in 1942. In 
theory accumulations of premiums will 
ultimately supersede the dole subsidy 
and protect from indigence all citizens 
65 or older. 

C-——Unemployment Insurance: To 
protect workers from poverty and ill 
health if they lose their jobs. Premiums 
(by taxation) begin next Jan. 1. 


GENERAL: The bill sets aside Federal 
funds to help States, 1—care for needy 
women and children; 2—help blind and 
otherwise disabled children and adults; 
3—maintain public health services. 

Case A: Last month Mary Blank 
celebrated her 64th birthday by drawing 
her weekly $2 from New York’s Relief 
Bureau. This pittamce merely supple- 
ments the few dollars her daughter, 
Alice, sends her every month from Cali- 
fornia, where the girl has held a job 
since 1930. That year Mrs. Blank, ag- 
ing and alone, lost her place as a seam- 
Stress. She hasn’t worked since. 

This time next year, at 65, she 
won't need her daughter’s help. The 
nation’s taxpayers will mail Mrs. 


Blank a gift of $30 a month. Under 
the new Law, New York State. will 
give her $15 and the Federal Govern- 





BLANK & STOLLER 


Roosevelt Starts Paving the End of the Road 


ment a like amount drawn from a 
subsidy of some $50,000,000 for old 
age pensions. 

Old people like Mrs. Blank will get 
varying benefits, depending on. the 
States they reside in and the meas- 
ure of help they need to live “in de- 
cency and health.” Whatever they 
get, the Federal Government will pay 
half of it, up to $15 a month. 

Case B: Mrs. Blank’s daughter is 
23. Unlike her mother, Alice will be 
able to protect herself against penni- 
less old age—under the old age insur- 
ance plan. Her Los Angeles employer 
pays her $25 a week. In 1937, if she 
still has her job, she will begin giving 
her employer $1 a month; this he will 
turn over to the United States Treas- 
ury with a dollar of his own. Alice’s 
payments—and her employer’s—will 
graduate up to $3 a month each in 
1949 and remain: level thereafter, in 


1977 Alice should be able to mark her 
65th birthday by retiring with a $51.25 
monthly pension. 

Less fortunate is her uncle, Henry 
Jones, 58—too old to profit by years 
of insurance premiums, too young not 
to work. He makes the same salary 
as Alice, which means he will pay $1 
a month until 1940 and $1.50 a month 
until 1942. Then he will be 65. If his 
employer decided to retire him, Jones 
will get a pension of $17.50 a month— 
an irksome drop from $25 a week. 

Case C: Alice isn’t thinking much 
about old age now; what worries her 
is that she might lose her job. The So- 
cial Security Bill provides for her—al- 
though it does not protect many of her 
contemporaries: domestic servants, 
farmhands, “casual” workers, and oth- 
ers. 

In 1936—one year before Alice and 
her employer begin the old age pre- 
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WIDE WORLD 
Senator Wagner: A 1911 
Dream Becomes _ Reality 


miums—the boss will start paying $1 a 
month to protect her against the haz- 
ards of unemployment. By 1937 he will 
pay $2, plus the $1 old age excise. On 
this basis the government by 1949 will 
be collecting from the firm $9 a month 
for Alice’s social security: $3 from her 
and $6 from the boss. Uncle Sam will 
consider the employer’s $6 an excise 
and allow deduction from Federal duties 
up to $90 an employe. But the girl’s 
levy the government regards as straight 
income tax. 

Uncle Sam forgets Alice on another 
count: the Security Bill says nothing of 
compensation standards. Each State 
will fix its own schedule; if Alice gets 
fired she will take whatever the Sacra- 
mento legislators think fit to give her. 


To date, Wisconsin alone provides its 
residents with unemployment relief. 
New York puts a system into effect 
next year. California, Washington, 
New Hampshire, and Utah last Spring 
promised to put such laws in operation 
after passage of the Federal Bill. 


Procress: Administration support- 
ers call the bill the most ambitious piece 
of social legislation ever undertaken by 
any government. It covers as wide a 
field as its prototype, the British sys- 
tem, but promises far greater benefits. 
By 1950, taxes will annually raise $2,- 
800,000,000 to protect 27,000,000 or 
more Americans against poverty and 
unemployment. 


Immediately, the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States will start distribut- 
ing $100,000,000 among 1,000,000 or 
more indigent old men and women. 
Help will go to a million and a half 
needy or crippled children and to 100,- 
000-odd blind. The old age insurance 
law sets a maximum of $85 a month re- 


tirement pension, as against England’s 
$12 a month maximum. 

Not only Great Britain, but nearly all 
other European nations have long since 
put social reform laws into effect. 
Among them Germany stands out. Last 
week Berlin editors hailed the Roose- 
velt measure as heralding ‘“‘a new social 
era” for the United States. Paul Schef- 
fer, Berliner Tageblatt editor, thought 
the President might return to office 
“chiefly on his Soak-the-Rich and Social 
Security Bills.” But Der Angriff 
warned: “America has started what 
Germany began over 40 years ago... 
the United States ... should beware of 
overdoing things, as the Marxists did, 
by making practically everybody a 
State pensioner . . . insurance is the 
work of decades.” 


DREAMS: More than 20 years ago 
Franklin D. Roosevelt dreamed of the 
law Congress passed last week. In 
1911, as New York State Senator, he 
discussed its principles with an Albany 
colleague, Robert F. Wagner, and a 
bright young social worker, Frances 
Perkins. That year David Lloyd George 
embarked Great Britain on the first 
unemployment insurance system ever 
approved by a great nation. Previously 
the Premier had introduced old age 
pensions. 

Roosevelt, Wagner, Perkins, and 
others thought this country should go 
along. But the gay giant Prosperity 
strode across the land with so roaring’ 
a song that no one heard the would-be 
reformers’ voices. Then Prosperity died 
with thundering moans leaving depres- 
sion and silence. People listened to 
Roosevelt. In 1933, Miss Perkins turned 
1911 dreams into action: as Secretary 
of Labor she made a national survey. 
Upon this, Wagner, now a United States 
Senator, built the Social Security Bill. 

It went to Congress last January. 
Representative David J. Lewis spon- 
sored its passage through the House. 
But it struck a snag in the Senate. 
Bennett Champ Clark, son of the late 
renowned House Speaker, got the Up- 
er Chamber to insert an amendment ex- 
empting private industrial pension sys- 
tems. Some 450 of these affect more 
than 4,000,000 men and women, chiefly 
factory and office workers. More than 
a month the bill remained paralyzed in 
conference. Then last week the Senate 
agreed to drop the controversial amend- 
ment; it promised a committee would 
further investigate its merits and re- 
port to the next session of Congress. 


REALITIES: The  bill’s passage 
brought Administration cheers. But 
some Washington critics mumbled “He 
who laughs last—”’ thinking of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. That 
body, they pointed out, might be able to 
blast the Great Social Experiment with 
two charges: 

I—In its Railroad Retirement Act 
decision last Spring the highest court 
ruled that the Federal Government can- 
not raise money for specific social ends. 
The Constitution says taxes may be 
used only to “provide for the general 
welfare.” 


II—The tribunal has held the Fed- 


WIDE WORLD 
Champ Clark: Private Industrial 
Insurance Goes by the Board 


eral Government must not interfere 
with the States’ legislative preroga- 
tives: the Social Security Bill would 
put pressure on States to pass laws in 
its support. 


Radicals, who howled the measure 
didn’t go far enough, thought the 
States got too much power. They 
wanted the plan to remain on a national 
basis, subsidized by higher inheritance 
and income taxes. They voiced a 
third complaint: The law makes no 
provisions for 2,000,000-odd nomads— 
the hordes turned loosed by the depres- 
sion to seek whatever work they could 
get along the nation’s highways. 

Critical economists reasoned: 


Fundamentals: The government, em- 
barking on its colossal venture, ig- 
nores the first principle of the insur- 
ance business—starting with sufficient 
capital to meet potential claims. For 
social security Britain spends some 
$450,000,000 a year. Mr. Roosevelt 
proposes ultimately to distribute 
800,000,000. 


Investment Query: The bill sets up a 
Social Security Board of three. This 
body must invest the tax monies in 
rigidly safe bonds. Danger: The gov- 
ernment in time of stress might finance 
expenditures with the immense funds 
thus ultimately built up: disguised in- 
flation. 


Purchasing Power: Most employers 
can’t afford the 6 per cent insurance 
levies. This means they will cut wages, 
or raise prices, or both. The 3 per 
cent employe tax will act as a pay cut 
anyhow. Result: increase in living 
costs, decrease in public confidence. 


Sum total of criticism: Recovery re- 
tarded. 
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ELECTION S: Republican Sweep in R. I. Gives 


GOP New Heart but Democrats Hold It ‘Unimportant’ 


The average Congressman dwells in 
obscurity. In Washington he finds 
himself just one of 435 House members 
—about as unique as a college boy in a 
college town. To get his name in head- 
lines he must charge the President with 
grand larceny, urge war with Liberia, 
or ride a horse up the Capitol steps. 

But the Fates that decreed a Con- 
gressional career for Charles F. Risk 
set co such obscure course for him. As 
victor in Rhode Island’s special Con- 
gressional election last week, his name 
rocketed across the nation’s front pages. 
Ediiorialists wrote yards of copy about 
his triumph. GOP bigwigs loudly 
hailed him as the harbinger of Republi- 
can Resurrection. And, from Hawaii 
to Florida, Democrats issued long state- 
men‘s explaining why Risk’s election 
wasn't important anyway. 


Victory: Back in 1922, as a 25- 
year-old graduate of Georgetown Law 
School, Risk returned to his native Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I., and landed a job in 
Francis B. Condon’s law offices. Risk 
was a Republican; his boss a leading 
Democrat. Yet the two became fast 
friends. 

Condon went to the State Legislature. 
Then, in the Democratic landslides of 
1932 and 1934, he won election and re- 
election as one of Rhode Island’s two 
Congressmen. Last January he quit 
the Capitol to accept a seat on his 
State’s Supreme Court. Charley Risk, 
who meanwhile had made a name as 
a local judge, saw his opportunity. Last 
month he sought and won the Republi- 
can nomination to succeed Condon. 

In opposition, Democrats nominated 
State Treasurer Antonio Prince, a 
dapper young French-Canadian, nat- 
uralized only seven years ago. 

Prince, an ardent New Dealer, chose 
to back the Roosevelt prograrh, lock, 
stock, and barrel. That suited Risk. 
The affable young Republican toured 
the State’s industrialized Blackstone 
Valley, lambasting the New Deal from 
AAA to WPA. 

But he concentrated on AAA—bane 
of New England’s textile mills. For 
two years mill-owners had blamed cot- 
ton processing taxes for every mill shut- 
down, every layoff of workers. Repub- 
ticans harped on the point. From every 
stump in the State, Risk rooters re- 
cited the same figures: Processing taxes 
paii by Rhode Island mills, $4,985,000; 
benefit payments paid to Rhode Island 
farmers, $4,458. Roosevelt was rob- 
bing Rhode Island! 

But Risk and his supporters had 
many another point in their favor. 
Among them: 


1.—Democrats, badly split since they 
won control of the State last year, 
Squabbled among themselves. The 
powerful McCoy-Toupin faction re- 
fused to back Prince. 


2.—Gov. Theodore F. Green’s Demo- 
cratic administration had riled conser- 
vative Rhode Islanders by booting out 
hundreds of jobholders, from elevator 
boys to Supreme Court justices. Em- 
ployes with 25-year service records 
found themselves fired to make room 
for Deserving Democrats. 

3.—Veterans’ support had played a 
part in the 21,000 Democratic plurality 
that Condon piled up last November. 
This time ex-service men pushed the 
Republican bandwagon. Risk, a former 
American Legion official, backed the 
bonus; Prince didn’t. 

4.—Prince, who still spoke with a 
French-Canadian accent, found his for- 
eign background a hindrance. 

After ten days of whirlwinding, the 
candidates wound up their campaigns. 
Prince shouted: “It is for you to de- 
cide—shall it be back to Hoover or for- 
ward with Roosevelt?” 

Voters replied. Risk polled 48,023 
votes; Prince 35,054. Rhode Island’s 
First District had completely reversed 
its 1934 stand! 


Moreover, Republicans swept other 
Rhode Island contests. Newport, seven- 
teen years Democratic, chose a Repub- 
lican Mayor. And the major part of 
Governor Green’s $12,000,000 bond is- 
sue for public works met defeat. 


CHEERS: The taste of blood proved 
infectious. Encouraged members of the 
Republican Grass Roots committee set 
out to “organize every precinct” in ten 
Midwestern States. And, for once, GOP 
leaders over the country sang in har- 
mony: 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Mich- 
igan’s Republican Presidential hope: 
“Common sense is convalescing.” 

Bertrand Snell, House Republican 
leader: “It is the beginning of the end 
of the New Deal.” 

Col. Frank Knox, Chicago publisher 
and presidential timber: “Thank God 
the people of Rhode Island can’t be 
bought ... A foretaste of the 1936 
election.” 


Even New England Democrats 
thought they saw the handwriting on 
the wall. Senators Peter G. Gerry of 
Rhode Island and David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts lowered the New Deal 
banners they had half-heartedly car- 
ried for two years. 


Gerry: “Yesterday’s election is a sol- 
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emn warning to President Roosevelt 
that the present trend of his policies 
does not meet with the approval of the 
electorate.” 

Walsh: “Certain economic policies of 
the Administration are unpopular in the 
industrial sections.” 


Few Fears: At the White House no 
one observed any signs that Franklin 
Roosevelt was worried. The President 
assured skeptical reporters he had not 
even known there was to be an election 
in Rhode Island. 

Publicly, most Democrats  pooh- 
poohed the election. Like Democrat-in- 
Chief Farley, they pronounced it “un- 
important.” 

Privately they admitted storms were 
rising in the East. A year ago they had 
asked: “How could Roosevelt be de- 
feated?” By this week they even whis- 
pered: “Will Roosevelt be re-elected?” 

Turning eyes to the South and West, 
they took heart. In 1916 Woodrow Wil- 
son had lost every State in the North- 
east except New Hampshire and Mary- 
land. But Western and Southern votes 
kept him in the White House. 


HOOVER: Ex-President Charges 
New Deal Is Poisoning Liberty 


Early this week a _ gray-haired, 
heavy-set man got off a train in Chi- 
cago. Herbert Hoover was stopping 
over for six hours en route from Cali- 
fornia to New York “on business.” 


At first no one paid him much at- 
tention except a tall, dark man. The 
stranger scurried up the station plat- 
form, grasped the end of a topcoat 
dangling from Mr. Hoover’s arm, then 
looked up. “Nope, not mine,” he re- 
marked and hurried back to his Pullman. 

At the stately Drake Hotel, the ex- 
President dictated a 500-word state- 
ment for the press. For his text he 


chose the issue that all Republicans 
want to inject into next year’s cam- 
paign—the Constitution. 

Excerpts: 
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Judge Risk and Family: His Election Was Called Convalescent Common Sense 


“The past two years have made it 
clear that the Administration intends 
to bring about a fundamental change 
in the structure and balance of powers 
in our government ... It would be 
better for Liberty to commit suicide 
in the open rather than to be poisoned 
by indirection in the Capitol of the 
nation . . . The nation has a right to 
know before this session of Congress 
ends what changes this Administration 
proposes in the Constitution. 


VETERANS: U. S. Builds Links in 
Town Without Even a Niblick 


In July, 1932, destitute veterans de- 
scended on Washington by thousands— 
to persuade Congress to pass the Bonus 
Bill. The Hoover Administration called 
out army regulars and forcibly routed 
bonuseers from the capital’s Anacostia 
Flats. As a result, a critical cloudburst 
fell on the already dampened head of 
Herbert Hoover. 

Again this year bedraggled ex-sol- 
diers flooded Washington. But almost 
as quickly as they arrived, they disap- 
peared. Bit by bit the story dribbled 
out: The Roosevelt Administration, 
anxious to avoid a second Battle of 
Anacostia Flats, shipped marchers off 
to the Southern camps. 

Last week Relief Administrator 
Harry Hopkins reported he had whisked 
a total of 4,000 from Washington. The 
government set them up in special re- 
lief camps—seven in Florida, four in 
South Carolina—and gave them food, 
clothing and $30 to $45 a month. In 
return, some of the Florida campers 
work at building a bridge. Those in 
South Carolina engage in “constructing 
a variety of improvements.” 

What were the improvements? The 
New York Times sent Charles McLean 
to see. Near Kingstree, S. C., the re- 
porter found 250 veterans lodged in 
comfortably equipped wooden buildings. 
To earn their keep they work a few 
hours a day converting a pine forest 
into a golf course for Kingstree citizens. 


eee 
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THE FEDERAL WEEK 


THE PRESIDENT: 
Placed administrative expenses of seven New 
Deal credit agencies under the supervision 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Approved a court-martial sentence dis 
ing Col. Alexander E. Williams fro the 
army for accepting a $2,500 loan f; 
automobile tube salesman interested 
curing government contracts. 
Canceled a jamboree of 30,000 Boy uts 
scheduled to meet in Washington Ay 
30, because of infantile paralysis epi 
in nearby Virginia. 
Signed -bill placing interstate bus and iruck 
traffic under ICC jurisdiction, 
SENATE: 





Majority Leader Robinson promised that the 
Senate would vote on a veterans’ nus 
bill when Congress meets in January 

Adopted conference report on McKellar-Meaq 


Airmail Bill (see page 26). 

Passed the Duffy Copyright Bill, al n 
foreign writers to import publicati: 
ready for sale without having th 
printed in this country: sent it to H 

Passed, 51 to 32, Walsh Bill to requir: RA 
labor standards in companies doing 
ness with Federal government. 

Adopted, without record vote, confers 
port on Social Security Bill which 
ratified day before; sent it to P 
(see page 5). 

Time in debate: 23 hours 17 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Adopted conference report on Mck 
Mead Airmail Bill; sent it to Pr 
(see page 26). 

Time in debate: 20 hours 16 minutes. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Department reported a c 
seasonal increase in American st 
iron exports from 219,000 tons in 
1934, to 289,000 tons in June, 1935 

Treasury Department warned four States— 
Colov~ado, Ilinois, Missouri, and W 
ton—that their use of sales-tax toke: 
probably contrary to Federal preros 
of money coining. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Advisory Committee on Allotments « i 
Works Program approved apportionments 
totaling $27,215,217 for drama, art, 
and writers’ projects. 

Works Program officials announced 
than 550,000 persons were at work u 
the $4,000,000,000 program. 

Export-{mport Bank denied Italy credits for 
the purchase of munitions. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Aug. 8) 
PROGORES 9. 6005.5:864045064606464645 $127,485 


Expenditures ..ccccccccccccses + $166,7 

PES  .5see cures coccccccecs 091,697 7 
Deficit, fiscal year.cccccccccess $515,709 70 
Public debt ........ 6eeececes $29,084,531,244.28 





—— 





The little town’s population, half Negro, 
totals 2,500. 

“Hell,” muttered one of the workers, 
“Tl bet there ain’t a bag of them golf 
clubs in 40 miles of this tank town.” 


MEAT: Butchers Blame God and 
Government for Higher Prices 


Farmers have fewer hogs to slop to- 
day than in the past 50 years (see page 
33). For every 100 meat animals on 
farms and ranches in 1934, there are 
only 84 this year. From June, 1933, to 
June, 1935, meat prices jumped 54 per 
cent. 

For months Detroit housewives have 
grumbled over back fences about the 
high cost of meat. A fortnight ago they 
stopped talking. Gingham-clad pickets 
screeched: “Packers, packers, boo, 00, 
boo!” They yanked less militant shup- 
pers’ hair. Ten pickets landed in jail. 

Last week 1,500 housewives met ii 4 
united-we-save-divided-we-spend spirit. 
Out of this stormy session grew ‘he 
Woman’s League Against the High Cost 
of Living. League members snapped 
their pocketbooks shut and refused to 
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puy meat. Mrs. Mary Zuk, the small 
put strong-jawed president, led dele- 
gations on packing houses demanding a 
20 per cent reduction of meat prices. 

In Detroit and suburbs 400 butchers 
closed their doors; meat rotted in their 
showcases. Packers and dealers blamed 
high prices on God and the Government 
_jast Summer’s drought and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration’s 
hog killing program. 

Finally, butchers and police set out 
to prove that Communists fomented 
the consumers’ strike. “It’s nothing of 
the sort,” snapped Mrs. Zuk. “We are 
not Reds. We merely don’t intend to 


pay high prices that are unjustified.” 


LABOR: Relief Workers Prefer 
Union Wage-Rate to More Pay 


“Strike?” 

Every line in Franklin Roosevelt’s 
face expressed incredulity. The ques- 
tioning reporter backed water; what 
did Mr. President think of the “so- 
called strike?’”’ Mr. President thought 
there was no strike at all; the men 
simply had returned to their homes. 

Nonetheless, in New York City last 
week 2,500 relief workers had thrown 
down their tools. Skilled carpenters, 
bricklayers, lathers, and plasterers pro- 
tested the Works Progress Administra- 
tion’s monthly “security” wage—72 
cents an hour lower than the prevailing 
union scale in private industry. 

The walkout set Mr. Roosevelt’s teeth 
on edge. WPA’s proving ground—the 
Astor housing development in Manhat- 
tan’'s dingy lower East Side—had ap- 
parently come a cropper. Furthermore, 
the ruction threatened to spread to 
Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco, and to- engulf white collar 
workers. 

In a radio speech last week, George 
Meany, State Federation of Labor presi- 
dent, clarified union grievances. Under 
the old work relief regime, skilled 
laborers got $60 a month, but toiled 
only five eight-hour days—at the union 
scale of $1.50 an hour. 

WPA, however, offered skilled men 
$93.50 a month for twenty days’ labor, 
at six hours a day. That meant only 
78 cents an hour. Even if the Govern- 
ment could afford to give men only $60 
a month, that would be all right, Meany 
insisted, but it must be on a $1.50-an- 
hour basis. Otherwise, he reasoned, 
the security rate would let private con- 
tractors use Federal pay as a vard- 
Stick and slash wages. 

Gen. Hugh Samuel Johnson, WPA 
Administrator for New York, tried to 
turn the tide. In a long barren room on 
West i4th Street, the grizzled ex-NRA 
chief faced 200 strike leaders. They had 
Just voted to call out all union men. 

“Don’t do it, boys,” he pleaded, “don’t 
let yourselves be used to play a suckers’ 
game.” Johnson thumped the desk and 
wageled his finger. “Where we should 
have good-will and the cheerful com- 
radeship of a great effort for human 
Welfare we are offered a Kilkenny cat 
fight—a bickering brawl, ill-will, hatred, 
riot, and maybe bloodshed.” 


Then the General tried logic. He 
pointed out that rarely in pre-depres- 
sion days had skilled building men 
pulled down $93.50 a month. Private 
contractors used them on an “if-and- 
when-we-want-you” basis. But WPA 
money flowed to them rain or shine. 
The strikers’ argument, he shouted, was 
“so sickening it couldn’t get a night’s 
lodging in a leper colony.” 

After the General’s impassioned plea, 
the men took another ballot and voted 
unanimously to continue the walkout. 
That night, somewhat . discouraged, 


tinue construction on the housing proj- 
ect. Of a possible 10,000 strikers, only 
656 remained out. 


Saips: In Camden, N. J., 4,600 ship- 
yard employes start each day with a 
brief prayer meeting, topped off with 
religious, popular, and labor songs. 
Then the men fall into a picket line— 
four abreast, a quarter of a mile long— 
and march past the New York Ship- 
building Co.’s yards. Workers demand 
a closed shop, 15 per cent wage in- 
creases, and no piecework. 


KEYSTONE 


Garment Strike in Dallas: Pickets Being Hustled Off After Rioting 
Women Strikers Stripped and Spanked Strike-Breakers Going to Work 


Johnson repeated his speech by radio 
to the rank-and-file strikers. Again it 
availed nothing. 

In Washington, Mr. Roosevelt and 
Harry Hopkins, government relief chief, 
backed up Johnson 100 per cent. “No 
one,” emphasized Hopkins, “has to 
work who does not want to. Those de- 
clining to work will go off our rolls 
and what happens to them after that 
... is the concern of their own States.” 

Faced with his work-or-starve edict, 
enough relief workers shuffled sheepish- 
ly back to their jobs on Monday to con- 


Since May 13, members of the fledg- 
ling Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilders Workers of America, Local 
No. 1, have kept the country’s second 
largest shipyard idle. Inside the gates, 
four destroyers and three cruisers lay 
half-completed in cradles. 

In Washington last week Navy De- 
partment officials tapped impatient 
feet; they wanted their ships. They 
brushed aside the company head’s com- 
plaint that Reds boring from within 
started the strike. Col. Henry L. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


While Ex-Secretary of War Hurley (Left) and Wilson’s Former Secretary Tumulty (Right) Testify 


Before the Senate Lobby Quiz, Congressman O’Connor 


Navy, sent a curt ultimatum to John 
Farrell. Metten, the ship company’s up- 
from-the-ranks president: Either agree 
to arbitrate the strike by high noon 
Thursday, or the Navy will float the 
craft to its own yards and finish the 
work itself. 

Company officials did some quick 
thinking which included thoughts on 
the navy’s plans for 24 more ships. 
Then they sent an eleventh-hour notice 
that they would arbitrate. 

One condition, however, showed 
strike-settlement to be far-distant: The 
company would not permit discussion 
of a closed shop. That is the strikers’ 
chief demand. 


ALL Quiet: Except in New York and 
Camden, the country passed a week 
relatively free from serious labor dis- 
turbances. Many strikes simmered, 
but few boiled over. 

Great Lakes and Pacific Coast long- 
shoremen growled threats of a walkout. 
In New England, 3,000 striking textile 
workers returned to mills after a 6- 
week strike. In Des Moines, a 22-day 
bakery strike came to an end. 


Soft-coal miners in Pennsylvania kept 
their eyes glued on Washington. They 
laid plans to stop working Sept. 1 if 
Congress doesn’t pass the Guffey Coal 
Stabilization Bill, setting up a little 
NRA to regulate the industry. 

But if the strike-week lacked violence, 
it abounded with humor: 


SKIRTS: In downtown Dallas, Texans 
leaned precariously out of windows. On 
the street pedestrians clambered to the 
tops of parked cars. 

They focused on a milling mob of 
women, strikers in front of the Lorch 
Manufacturing Co; With Amazonian 


. Utilities - Bill debates, 


Conducts 


fury members of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union leapt 
upon ten non-union women sstrike- 
breakers and ripped off their clothes. 
Then the strikers soundly swatted non- 
union buttocks. 

Miss Valera McCormack, an inno- 
cent bystander seized and stripped while 
waiting for a street car, remarked: 
“Things are coming to a pretty pass.” 


STRATEGY: Brooklyn, N. Y., Nat 
Goldberg, financial secretary of Local 
19,427, Lightning Equipment Workers 
Union, also thought things had reached 
a pretty pass. For eight weeks sign- 
carrying unionists had trudged up and 
down before the United Metal Spinning 
Co.’s offices. The strike didn’t seem 
to impress proprietors or public. 

Goldberg decided on publicity. He 
called the police station, and asked 
officers to arrest his pickets. When 
Black Marias clanged up, 28 smiling, 
agreeable pickets jumped in. The ar- 
rest gained the union one 4-inch story 
in one metropolitan paper. 


Sicn: In Oklahoma City, Jack 
Grigsby, butcher-shop owner, gazed 
with annoyance at a lone picket in front 
of his store. How to get rid of him? 

Grigsby hired an old, broad-beamed 
Negro mammy to stroll alongside the 
white picket. From her shoulders hung 
a sign JUST MARRIED. 


UTILITIES: Lobby Committee at 
Last Locates Elusive Witness 


Six weeks ago, in the white heat of. 


Congressmen 
hurled charges of unscrupulous power 


‘lobbying: Straightway the House ap- 


a Successful ‘Hopson-Hunt’ 
propriated $50,000 for an investigation. 
Not to be outdone, the Senate doled out 
another $50,000 for an investigation of 
its own. 

Since then John J. O’Connor’s House 
committee and Hugo Black’s Senate 
committee have regaled Washington 
with their battle for the spotlight. The 
two committees duplicated evidence, 
quizzed the same witnesses, and gener- 
ally got in each other’s way. 

For the last three weeks both com- 
mittees searched for Howard C. Hop- 
son, missing kingpin of the Associated 
Gas & Electric power combine. Agents 
looked high and low. Finally last week 
Bernard B. Robinson, Hopson’s Wash- 
ington lobbyist, told the House com- 
mittee his employer had spent the previ- 
ous night at the Shoreham Hotel— 
where O’Connor himself lives. 

Both committees rushed agents to 
the hotel. They scoured the building, 
bumped into one another, and discov- 
ered the executive’s luggage—but no 
sign of the man. 

Then O’Connor remembered that Pat- 
rick Hurley, President Hoover’s Secre- 
tary of War, had served as A.G.E. coun- 
sel. Promptly the House committec- 
man rushed subpoena-servers 35 miles 
to Belmont, Hurley’s colonial estate in 
Leesburg, Va. Hurley raged: “This is a 
political frame-up. If O’Connor says 
Hopson is or ever was at my home 
here, he is an unconscionable and wun- 
mitigated liar.” 

O’Connor replied by summoning Hur- 
ley to appear before the House commit- 
tee next day. But he was too late. Hur- 


‘ley was already on the Senate commit- 
* tee’s schedule. . 


At 10 next morning, the bristling ex- 


- Cabinet member strode into the Senate 
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committee's luxurious, air-conditioned 
room. Chairman Hugo L. Black swore 
him in, then fired a barrage of questions 
about his work for A.G.E. 

“what was your fee?” Black asked. 

Hurley leapt to his feet, snatched off 
his pince-nez, and shouted: “I don’t 
mind telling, but why do you single me 
Why, he asked, weren’t Demo- 
lawyers questioned the same 







out?” 
cratic 
way? 

Other heated exchanges followed. 
Hurley eventually testified he got $25,- 
900 from A.G.E. for work relating to 
the Utilities Bill. But, he insisted, he 
did no lobbying: “My influence with 
this Congress wouldn’t be worth any- 
body’s nickel.” 

From a Republican witness Black 
shifted to a Democratic one. He dis- 
missed Hurley and called Joseph P. 
Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson’s longtime 
secretary. The bald little witness 
beamed broadly as he took his seat. 
Willingly he explained his legal activi- 
ties. His Washington law firm got $33,- 
500 from four power companies. In re- 
turn he furnished advice on the Utilities 
Bill, but did not “interview members of 
Congress on this or any other matter.” 

Monday afternoon Chairman O’Con- 
nor announced he had won the Hopson- 
hunt. With a smile, he waved a tele- 
gram. read: WILL PRODUCE HOPSON 
AT HOUSE CAUCUS ROOM AT 10 A M TOoO- 
MORRO 

At that hour O’Connor planned to fire 
questions on A.G.E.’s wave of allegedly 
fake telegrams to Congressmen, Hop- 
son’s vast personal profits from A.G.E., 
and the company’s employment of high- 
ly paid Washington lawyers. 






























‘IT do not know where Hopson was 
captured,” O’Connor explained. “I be- 
lieve it was in New Jersey. I do not 
know whether he was asleep or awake. 
I only know that I expect to cross-ex- 


amine him tomorrow,” 





TAXES: Senate Tries to Soak 
Little Man, Then About Faces 








Democrats this week pondered a po- 
litical axiom: that low-income tax leg- 
islation backfires at the polls. Congress 
can soak the country’s rich men with 
relative impunity—their votes are few. 
But levies on the vast middle-class 
pocketbook mean trouble. 

Last week the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee put Administration leaders in a 
tight corner. It took President Roose- 
velt’s bill to tax wealth, spread it on 
the table, and started to operate. The 
result pleased few onlookers, least of 
all Mr. Roosevelt. 

The committee had tackled the medi- 
um-salaried group. It lowered income 
tax exemptions from $2,500 for $2,000 
for married persons; from $1,000 to $800 
to single persons. This move if made 
law, would increase the number of tax- 
paying citizens by 1,500,000. In addi- 
tion, the committee raised income taxes 
all down the line. 

Senator William E. Borah, traditional 
champion of the “little man,” immedi- 
ately complained: “I do not see the 
justice or the wisdom of lowering the 


exemptions. Families with small in- 
comes are paying more than their pro- 
portion of taxes.” 

Committee members next listened to 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan’s 
senior Senator, describe the fate of a 
huge fortune the size of Henry’s Ford’s 
under the President’s proposed inheri- 
tance tax. If the motor magnate left 
his son Edsel $300,000,000 in Ford 
holdings, Vandenberg declared, the 
heir would have to sell the company 
to Wall Street in order to pay the 
$270,000,000 tax. 

Apparently impressed, committeemen 
sliced out the inheritance tax clause. 
To compensate for this loss of revenue, 
they jacked up estate taxes. 

As the committee recessed for the 
week-end, the storm of protest against 
swatting “little men” still thundered. 
Monday the committee about-faced. It 
voted to leave income tax exemptions 
at their present level. Then it reported 
the bill to the Senate. 


MIKADO: Seattle 
Almost Caused New ‘Incident’ 


Coyote Hunt 


The Very Rev. Dr. John D. McLaugh- 
lin started it all by glimpsing a coyote 
in the woods behind St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral in Seattle, Wash. 

The Dean’s complaint gave the Cap- 
itol Hill Commercial Club an idea for 
staging a Fox Hunt “to rid the neigh- 
borhood of this varmint.” Not an or- 
dinary fox hunt. From the Japanese 
rumpus over Vanity Fair’s caricature 
of the Emperor Hirohito drawing a 
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rickshaw, members got a new slant. 

Members last’ week rounded up their 
pet dogs, donned buckskin shirts and 
scottish kilts, and armed themselves 
with popguns and bows and arrows. 
Out they marched over Seattle streets 
behind a springy, bicycle-tired rick- 
shaw that carried “Haile Selassie.” 
Four old muskets rattled in his lap. In 
a broad Western accent he urged on his 
coolie: “Giddap, Mikado.” 

In the traces, J. A. Hibbard, local in- 
surance agent, wiped the sweat from 
under a fuzzy black wig. As the “Em- 
peror of Japan” he trotted his fellow 
businessman potentate, C. G. Dean, 
down Capitol Hill toward the backyard 
fox hunt. Suddenly the procession 
halted. “Mussolini” strode up to the 
rickshaw, kissed “Haile Selassie’”’ loud- 
ly on both cheeks, and proposed a hunt- 
ing party, sometime. 


“Sure,” said Seattle’s Conquering 
Lion of Judah, “How about Septem- 
ber?” ° 


After club members scampered over 
neighboring estates, the Mikado carted 
back their planted quarry—a neatly 
boxed coyote from the city’s woodlawn 
Park Zoo. 

Threat of international complica- 
tions seemed to vanish with a dispatch 
to the Japanese Embassy in Washing- 
ton from I. Okamoto, Consul in Seattle. 
“I am sorry if the people of America 
think a thing of this kind is funny.” 
But the Commercial Club still faces do- 
mestic complications. Two Seattle 
housewives have appealed to the Hu- 
mane Society. Club members’ coyote- 
hunting dogs ran their pet persian cats 
ragged. 
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The Japanese Consulate Is Sorry Americans Think This Sort of Thing Is Funny 
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FRAN CE: Shipyard Workers Revolt at Pay Cuts; 


Laval Fixes Food Prices and Warns of Dictatorship 
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Leon Jouhaux: He Threatened France With a General Strike 





a0 
ait Be 
The Normandie’s Crew Walked Qut and Marched With the Rioters 


Premier Pierre Laval cheerfully as- 
sured his countrymen last month that 
his decrees to save tthe franc would 
make him the most unpopular man in 
France. He estimated nicely the re- 
action of workers in navy arsenals. 
Last week seaports rang with their 
cry, “Hang Laval!” 


None of the civil servants accepted a 
10 per cent pay slash willingly. They 
staged quiet demonstrations through- 
out the country. Leon Jouhaux, power- 
ful head of the French Confederation 
of Labor, talked of a general strike. 
But the shinyard workers, long noted 
for radicalism, wanted action. 


Brest: At Brest they planned a 


strike, with the approval of Christian, 





KEYSTONE 


Socialist, and Communist labor unions. 
Paul Valiere, a blond, tough molder 
who threw up his trade in 1921 to work 
for the Reds, fanned the discontent. 
Secretly his 6-foot-1 figure towered 
over groups of little Frenchmen who 
hung on his flaming words. 

Whispers of coming trouble reached 
the authorities. Francois Pietri, sharp- 
eyed little Marine Minister, gave or- 
ders to protect the property. At the 
shrill plant whistle on the morning the 
cuts took effect, 200 workers in blue 
overalls surged toward the hulk of the 
battleship Dunkerque. 

Armed guards lined the gray arsenal. 
“Will we work,” agitators murmured, 
“in the presence of bayonets, like galley 
slaves?” The men struck and called 
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out their comrades. 


With tools an 
stones they fought off troops anq gen. 
darmes who herded them out the e. 
trance. 

Thousands surged on the Subpre. 
fecture, seat of local government - They 
tore down the tricolor over the door 
and raised a red flag. The ruddy fae 
of Jacques Henri, Subprefect, flushe; 
darker. He hoisted his corpulent figyy, 
to a nearby wall and ripped down tip 
standard. Someone socked the officig)’s 
brown head with a paving stone. 4} 
11 P. M. the blood-stained city quiete 
down. Hospitals tended 150 victims 
One worker lay dead. 


OTHER Ports: In other French ga. 
ports, Communist cells worked hard 
Reds stirred up shipyard employes jp 
Lorient, Brittany. They paraded peace. 
fully, with fists raised in salute. Work. 
ers deserted the Cherbourg arsenal. 

At Toulon on the Mediterranean, the 
hot blooded men of the South staged 
the worst riots. With rifles they sniped 
from rooftops at troops and gendarmes, 
Huge naval searchlights played over 
the darkened city, picking out the long 
white arsenal and pale buildings. In 
the narrow streets of the old town 
Senegalese sharpshooters stood guard. 
Casualties: 5 dead, 200 injured. 

At Le Havre, French Line workers 
scornfully refused slimmer pay enve- 
lopes. Waiters who average 500 francs 
($33) a month and stokers who draw 
$38 argued they were not civil servants. 
But the French Line, with a govern- 
ment subsidy of 150,000,000 ($9,900, 
000 currently) francs a year, insisted 
they take the cut. 

The crew of the Champlain deserted 
the vessel a few hours before she should 
have sailed for New York. Nearly 800 
passengers, mostly Americans, sat 
around the dock on their piled up lug- 
gage and groused. At night they slept 
on the practically unmanned liner. Sea- 
men from other ships, including the 
new Normandie, raced to join the strike. 


Compromise: After two days of 
dickering with William Bertrand, Min- 
ister of Merchant Marine, and Premier 
Laval, French Line strikers won a com- 
promise. They accepted the cut, but 
the company agreed to pay them for 
overtime to cover the loss. 

Arsenal workers, urged by moderate 
leaders, went back to their jobs the 
same day. Toulon blazed with placards: 
“Enough of bloodshed! Men have been 
killed and children trampled, but let 
not the workmen answer for a blame 
that is not theirs.” They had gained 
nothing. 

To quiet nationwide discontent, Pre- 
mier Laval issued 83 decrees, many 
aimed at reducing food costs. Then, in 
an unprecedented effort to centralize 
the government, he summoned all the 
prefects of France and urged them to 
support his program. He gave them 
authority to set maximum meat prices. 

The Premier warned them that if he 
failed, a dictatorship might follow. “It 
is the fate of the regime and the life of 
the country that are at stake.” 
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JAPAN: War Minister Prepares 
To Commit Political Hara-Kiri 


An officer, under the stern Japanese 
code of honor, draws his curved sword 
only in defense of the Emperor and the 


Empire. 
In his drab office Monday, Maj. Gen. 


“‘Tetsuzan Nagata, chief of the Bureau 


of Military Affairs and right hand man 
of War Minister Senjuro Hayashi, re- 
ceived Lieutenant Colonel Aizawa. The 
two men argued angrily. The junior 
officer drew his sword and slashed out; 
Nagata slumped down, his undrawn 
weapon at his side. He died of the 
wounds. Officers held the Colonel for 
court martial. 

Mvstery and censorship cloaked the 
motive for the murder many believed 
connected with army policies. But some 
Japanese felt the Colonel’s grievance 
was personal. Patriotic assassins, un- 
der the code, must commit suicide at 
once 

As War Minister, Hayashi holds him- 
self responsible for order in the army. 
The crime reflected on his honor. A 
year ago he submitted his resignation 
because a brother’s graft tainted the 
family name. Then General Nagata 
and imperial princes persuaded him to 
keep his post. But this week, reports 
said, Hayashi prepared to resign again. 


ETHIOPIA: Africen, Italian, and 


British Women Take a Hand 

Men, be courageous. Defend Ethi- 
opia, 

And we women will be with you. 

We cherish neither gold nor silver 

But our country’s independence. 


Thus last week in Addis Ababa 
dark-skinned choir girls sang parading 
through the streets. Elsewhere cam- 
eramen photographed sturdy African 
maidens, bare from neck to waistline, 
defiantly clutching old-fashioned guns 
tipped by bayonets. At a secret con- 
clave, Ethiopian noblewomen, arrayed 
in long, jewel-bedecked kaba cloaks, 
considered yielding precious gems to 
help finance their homeland’s armies. 


Far across the Mediterranean, Ital- 
ian womanhood hurled back the chal- 
lenge. The Countess di Robilant, fiery 
leader of the National Council of Fas- 
cist Women, made a belligerent vow. 
To shield civilization from Ethiopian 
Sslave-holding barbarians, Italian moth- 
ers and wives would sacrifice sons and 
husbands and accept disruption of their 
homes. 

From London came another act of 
devotion. Englishwomen started a 
chain letter against Fascist imperial- 
ism—Boycott Italian goods. Pass this 
message along to all your friends. 


DirLomacy: Statesmen grew less and 
less voluble about prospects for avert- 
ing hostilities. Reports from Downing 
Street hinted Anthony Eden, Ministero 
for League of Nation Affairs, had re- 
ceived rigorous cabinet instructions 
for this week’s Anglo-French-Italian 
conference in Paris.. He could-support * 
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Crown Prince Asfaou: And His Sister: Rumor 
Says He’s in Revolt Against His Father .. .« 


Rome’s drive for economic concessions 
in Ethiopia, but under no circumstances 
concede political dominion. 

Wearily the Fascist press re-echoed 
ancient tirades against British inabil- 
ity to see the point: Without direct 
control Italy could not reap economic 
benefits, because of Ethiopian evasion: 
Give us sovereignty or give us war! 

At Washington, with White House 
and State Department approval, the 
federal Export-Import Bank cut off 
loans financing cotton shipments to 
Italy. American taxpayers will foot 
no bill for Fascist ventures in Africa. 

In Italy the high cost of war began 
to pinch bankers and businessmen. 
Building a vast military machine for 
Ethiopian battlefields has prodded in- 
dustry into unusual activity. On July 
31 bank notes in circulation totaled 
827,000,000 lira ($67,979,400 currently), 
as contrasted with 442,000,000 ($36,- 
332,400) a year ago. To curb this “ab- 
normalcy,” the Bank of Italy’s dis- 
count rate went up last week from 3% 
to 4% per cent. For Duce, King, and 
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Captain Eden and His Wife: He Got His Marching Orders for Paris 
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Country, money henceforth will grow 
scarcer, and business deals more ex- 
pensive. 

Haile Selassie had trouble controlling 
his enthusiastic warriors. One hundred 
thousand of them passed in review be- 
fore Crown Prince Asfaou. Their war- 
like mien inspired a story that the 19- 
year-old Prince, jealous co. a younger 
brother, had revolted. The Emperor 
denied it. 


DeatH: In Africa, casualty lists 
mounted, without benefit of a declara- 
tion of war. On the Egyptian desert, 
all seven occupants of an Italian plane 
bearing Luigi Razza, pudgy-faced Min- 
ister of Public Works, crashed to their 
death. Straightaway Rome _ dubbed 
them first heroes of the African cam- 
paign. 

But 1,500 Italian troops stricken with 
malaria got no such honor. Athens 
dispatches, denied by Rome, reported 
shiploads en route, not to Italy, but to 
Rhodes, off the Turkish coast, for se- 
cret hospitalization. Beaters of Fascist 
war drums feared the demoralizing ef- 
fect of the sufferers’ arrival in a home 
port. 


BLACK EAGLE: ‘Colonel’ Julian of 
Harlem Lands First Blow of the War 


John Robinson, Alabama Negro avi- 
ator, does a full day’s job for Haile 
Selassie, flying a plane in the Imperial 
Air Force. For The Associated Negro 
Press in the United States he writes 
dispatches friendly to Ethiopia. Best of 
all, he cracks down regularly on Haile’s 
pet abomination, ‘“Colonel” Hubert 
Fauntleroy Julian. 

The “Colonel” first got himself in bad 
with the Lion of Judah five years ago by 
smashing the Emperor’s monoplane, 
colored pink. Home he went in dis- 
grace. But he stuck to his million-dol- 
lar title: “Commander-in-Chief of the 
Ethiopian Air Force.” Robinson, more 
modest, writes under the pseudonym of 
Wilson James. 

Back to Addis Ababa came Hubert 
this April. He rode a snow-white horse 
through the streets. From the King of 
Kings he demanded a plane—to do his 
bit for Ethiopia. Multitudes cheered. 
But not Haile. Last week the Army or- 
dered Julian to stay on the ground and 
drill 30 infantry volunteers. 

Then someone told the Colonel that 
Robinson had written a story rehashing 
the sad tale of the pink monoplane. 

In a hotel lobby the Black Eagle 
swooped down on Robinson and smacked 
him squarely on the nose. Julian’s first 
blow in the African War landed him 
promptly in jail. 


= 
CHINA: Premier Who Quit and 
Came Back in 1933, Quits Again 


Wang Ching-wei, China’s greatest 


living revolutionist, last week submitted 
his resignation as Premier and Foreign 
Minister. 

As a law student in Japan he joined 
the late Sun Yat Sen, founder of the 
At 24, Wang re- 


Chinese Republic. 


turned to Peking with a bomb destined 
for Prince Tsai Chun, imperial regent 
and father of the present Emperor 
Kang Teh of Manchukuo. Peking po- 
lice learned Wang’s plans and arrested 
him; courts sentenced him to death. 
The Prince, according to a romantic 
story, visited the young man in prison. 
“Why are you a revolutionist trying to 
kill me?” 


The would-be assassin answered in a 
low, bell-like voice: ‘There are so many 
reasons. With your permission I shall 
write my answer.” After three days the 
Prince and an executioner came again 
and found him still writing. Tsai Chun 
read the long scroll and commuted the 
sentence to life imprisonment. Three 
years later, in 1912, victorious revolu- 
tionaries freed their hero. 


On Dr. Sun’s death in 1925, the party 
split. Wang joined the radical Canton- 
ese, and led several revolts. After Can- 
ton made peace with Nanking he be- 
came President of the Executive Yuan 
(Premier). In 1932 he resigned, with 
loud charges that Chinese generals 
should fight Japan more aggressively. 
The next year he took the post again. 


Now 50, he looks twenty years 
younger. But frequently he leaves his 
Hollywood-type pink stucco house in 
Nanking to consult physicians in other 
cities. He gave ill health—diabetes and 
gall trouble—as the reason for his res- 
ignation. 

Officials begged him in vain to re- 
consider. They were at a loss to re- 


place the winning ex-rebel who has a 
poet’s approach to State problems. 
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MEXICO: Tabasco’s Ex-Dictatoy 
Flies to a Luxurious Exile 


For fifteen years Tomas Garrido y 
Canabal, gimlet-eyed descendant of 
conquistadores, cracked a loud whip 
over the State of Tabasco. As politica] 


boss, he silenced opponents by clapping. 


them into jail or shooting them down, 

A month ago his henchmen poured a 
deadly volley at anti-Garrido students 
demonstrating in Villahermosa, To as- 
co’s capital. Beneath the clearing 
smoke five corpses lay on the ground, 


Garrido had used machine guns once 


too often. Horror sped through Mexj- 
co. President Lazaro Cardenas, fresh 
from victory over Mexico’s former 


Strong Man, Gen. Plutarco Calles, pre- 
pared to polish off Garrido, long a 
Callista ally. Suddenly Gov. Manuel] 
Lastra, Garrido’s cousin and chief pup- 
pet, found himself without a job. 


Last week Tabasco’s ex-boss—who 
recently held the post of Minister of 
Agriculture in the Cardenas cabinet— 
moved out, too. Into two private 
planes he packed his wife, three chil- 
dren, and Senator Ausencio Cruz, die- 
hard supporter. Yankee pilots flew 
them off to Puerto Rico and protection 
of the American flag. 

Behind him Tabasco’s dictator left 
a tradition of ruthless government and 
50,000,000 pesos worth of cattle ranch- 
es, banana plantations, and orange 
groves. 

But into exile last week he bore the 
comforting thought of extensive hold- 
ings in Louisiana and Puerto Rico, 
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Wang Ching-Wei: He Wrote a Scroll That Saved His Life 
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and stout bank accounts in New Or- 
jeans, San Francisco, and Nova 
Scotia. One nasty rumor pursued him: 
Federal inspectors peering into the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s books found 
500,000 pesos missing. 


GERMANY: Nazi Paper Informs 
of Rights 


‘dryan’ Citizens 
A Jew who, by misusing his guest 
t, permits himself to be seen 
itn a German woman publicly, a 
who in a public dancing place 
gantly shakes his limbs, or 
in German bathing places be- 
es in a@ loud or conspicuous 
anner, creates a public nuisance 
endangers public order. 
Black Corps, organ of Adolf 
s black-shirted Special Guard, 
week advised “Aryans” of their 
toward such malefactors. It 
1 German law that permits any 
bystander to seize an escaping culprit. 
Under this law, the paper said, every 
German can constitute himself a po- 
liceman and arrest offending Jews. 


The victims may not defend them- 
selves. If they do, “Aryans” may use 
force. But the Black Corps advised 
amateur cops to clamp on handcuffs 
only in “extreme cases.” 


‘@ 
BRITAIN: Linlithgow, Empire’s 


Tallest Peer, Next India Viceroy 


From his red leather bench among 
the Conservatives in the House of 
Lords, Victor Alexander John Hope, 
second Marquis of Linlithgow, speaks 
with authority on matters Indian. Last 
week the 48-year-old Scotsman got a 
more impressive bench and a greater 
authority to wield. On the viceregal 
throne at Delhi, from which the Earl of 
Willingdon retires next April, Linlith- 
gow will rule for five years as virtual 
dictator over India’s 350,000,000 people. 


GrRuMBLER: Resentment still smold- 
ers against Britain’s new federal plan, 
approved a fortnight ago by King 
George. The India Bill provides for 
popularly selected provincial assem- 
blies, but with limited suffrage, and 
allows only indirect election to a fed- 
eral parliament. Native princes—600 
strong—though represented in the leg- 
islature, grumble because they hate 
kowtowing to a central government and 
fear loss of their treaty rights. Nation- 
alists proclaim the bill cheats them out 
of the Dominion status they had ex- 
pected, 

But Britain sees a land sharply di- 
vided against itself. India’s unification 
struggles vainly against a babel of 
more than 200 vernacular languages. 
Bitter enmity rages between Hindu and 
Mosiem, between upper castes and 50,- 
000,000 despised Untouchables. 

Empire statesmen contend they seek 
the wisest road to Indian liberty—Fed- 
eration. A swifter course might pre- 
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cipitate anarchy and the destruction 
of all India has achieved under 
British guidance. 

On the problems of India’s popula- 
tion—one-fifth the human race—the 
Marquis of Linlithgow has spent four 
years of intensive study. During two 
parliamentary sessions and 159 meet- 
ings, the 6-foot-4 peer—tallest member 
of the House of Lords—presided over 
the Joint Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons which devised the federal govern- 
ment. His banging gavel kept ex-Vice- 
roys, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Liberal and Labor opposition, and ex- 
Secretaries of State for India in order. 

Before that, he passed two years in 
the East as chief of the Indian Agri- 
culture Commission. To gain first- 
hand contact with native problems he 
traveled 18,000 miles through the 
country. 


SoorHerR: Diplomats know him as 
the Born Chairman. He will need all 
his tact and firmness for his new du- 
ties: chief executive of the federation 
and master of India’s foreign affairs, 
defense, and economy. As lieutenant 
of the King—over whose hand he must 
bow in reverence before leaving Eng- 
land—he will protect India’s turbulent 
minorities and oversee the Crown’s re- 
lations with jealous princes and their 
States. 

The future Viceroy will need his 
sense of humor. During the war he 
commanded a battalion in western Ire- 
land. One day on an unfrequented road 
a fiery old Irish woman cursed him and 
his troops. Linlithgow bowed with an 
extravagant flourish: “Madame, I came 
to kiss you, but since you make me so 
unwelcome I will go away again.” 

Despite his title and prestige the 
Marquis remains quite humble. In the 


Irish campaign he stayed at the home 
of the late Katharine Tynan, round- 
faced poet and novelist. On the first 
Sunday morning after his arrival, the 
servants went to Mass. Linlithgow 
amazed the family by cooking his own 
breakfast, and theirs too. Of her guest, 
Miss Tynan later wrote: “I think there 
is hardly anything in human or animal" 
nature that he could not find tolerance 
for.” 

Away from Parliamentary duties the 
energetic nobleman plays a fair game 
of golf, blows on a cavalry trumpet, 
shoots grouse, and hobnobs with King 
George. 

At Hopetoun House, the Marquis’s 
ancestral Scottish home in Linlithgow, 
he reserves one gate exclusively for the 
passage of royalty. Between him and 
King George has long thrived a warm 
personal friendship. Even the late 
Princess Louise, the King’s sister, who 
rarely visited anywhere, passed many 
times through Hopetoun’s royal gate. 

With the Marquis lives his tall, state- 
ly wife, who wears a sapphire tiara to 
match her sapphire eyes. The aristo- 
cratic couple have twin sons and three 
daughters. They dwell in Old World 
splendor in their 17th century mansion, 
whose colonnaded facade fronts upon 
a magnificent deer park. Windows of 
a high domed tower look out beyond 
wooded hills to the majestic Firth of 
Forth. Gardens, maintained by 27 work- 
men, follow the Versailles pattern. 


His great estates have sometimes led 
Linlithgow into oratorical combat. Dur- 
ing an Edinburgh speech a heckler once 
yelled: “Hey, whaur did ye get yer 
lands?” 

The usually quiet, reserved peer 
roared back: “Same place you got your 
face—from my father!” 
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ACTORS: Equity Approves N. Y. 
Sunday Shows—With a Joker 





On Sundays legitimate theatres in 
New York State stand in melancholy 
darkness. Actors, managers, stage- 
hands, ushers, blond box-office girls, 
and ticket scalpers technically take 
their Sabbath rest. 

Last week came a promise of brighter 
Days of Rest. Actors Equity Associ- 
ation gave its blessing to Sunday shows, 
in a trial year starting Sept. 1. But the 
benediction had an annoying string: 
For Sunday performances actors must 
get double remuneration. Producers 
groaned. A double salary budget, more 
than they could pay, would keep their 
Sunday doors as tightly shut as ever. 


Feup: On the Sunday front. ‘war- 
fare has long raged between Equity and 
those who pay the Theatre’s expenses. 
As far back as 1919 Equity considered 
—and rejected—a bill for Sabbath 
shows. 

Actors work hard, and like their Sab- 
baths free. Madge Kennedy, stage and 
screen star, once explained for her fel- 
low craftsmen: “I love Sunday. We all 
take it for granted that it is our day 
from the time we are tiny tots.” 

For eleven years Equity contracts 
have stipulated that in cities where 
Sunday performances stood banned on 
May 1, 1924, subsequent legislation 
could not lift the ban. Lawmakers have 
shied from forcing Equity’s powerful 
hand. Furthermore, churches, organ- 
ized labor, and charities which recruit 
actors for Sunday benefits have lined 
up against commercial Sunday shows. 

This year labor went over to the op- 
posite camp. Stagehands put in only 
five days a week anyway. Sundays 
would provide welcome part-time jobs 
for unemployed alternates. So unions 
lined up with managers to push the per- 
ennial Sunday bill. Swiftly legislators 
took action. 


Grier: At Albany, Feb. 20, Equity 
met with producers to argue their 
briefs before a joint legislative com- 
mittee. Frank Gillmore, Equity’s presi- 
dent, saw only grief for actors: Man- 
agers wouldn’t have to work on Sunday, 
but would get all the profits. Why, even 
barbers had Sundays off. “Are you go- 
ing to take from the actors what you 
have given the barbers?” 

Brock Pemberton, long-nosed, bald- 
headed producer of ‘Personal Appear- 
ance,” pleaded Sunday shows would 
jack the theatre out of its ancient dol- 
drums. Senator Julius S. Berg, the 
Sunday show bill’s sponsor, mentioned 
innumerable letters received from its 
advocates. But he had to admit that 
the actors who wrote him had other 
irons in the theatrical fire, as play- 
wrights or managers. 

Nevertheless in April the Berg Bill, 
with a clause giving actors one free 
day weekly, gained the approval of 
Assembly, Senate, and Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman. A month later, Ac- 


tors Equity put the matter to their 
2,500 paid-up members, by referendum 
through the mails. They presented 
four choices, including a vote for dou- 
ble salary. Managers forseeing a nat- 
ural grab for extra pay, yelled: 
“Fake!” 

Last week came the Equity ultima- 
tum to producers hungry for Sunday 
profits. The number of ballots turned 
in remained secret. Only 2.16 per 
cent voted flat acceptance of the Dill. 
Alternate personal suggestions came 
from 3.02 per cent. A year’s trial of 
the Berg Law, without qualifications, 
had a feeble 7.33 per cent. Uncompro- 
mising refusal won 38.21 per cent. 
But double salary for a test year of 
Sundays carried the field with a strong 
plurality—49.28 per cent. 

Alex Yokel, who gave Broadway 
this season’s popular “Three Men on a 
Horse,”’ spoke his mind for producers: 
“It’s just a trick to kill the whole pro- 
posal. No show could afford it.” 


MOVIES: Reformers Look Back 
On First Year and Find It Good 


William S. Hart, a Broadway actor 
who became filmland’s greatest cowboy, 
knew all the tricks of his role. He 
dressed like a cowboy and acted like 
one; nobody could take him for any- 
thing else. But his successors don’t 
know what they’re supposed to be. 

Three years ago Buck Jones was the 
American youth’s cowboy hero. A mil- 
lion youngsters joined the Buck Jones 
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Rangers Clubs organized by Columbia 
Pictures. A year later Universal Pic. 
tures hired Jones and went Columbia 
one better. Universal decided their 
star should set a good example for his 
fans: the studio eliminated saloon 
scenes from all Buck Jones Westerns, 

Other producers took the same tack. 
No more Bloody Gulch bars where the 
strong hero battles half a dozen yjj- 
lains single-handed for the lovely but 
oppressed maiden. 

But thousands of the 75,000,000 er. 
sons who buy movie tickets each week 
rebelled. They wrote letters: We want 
the good old cowboy, and we want him 
fighting and drinking as he used to. 

The public’s attitude towards Vyest- 
ern pictures had Hollywood stumped 
last week. It couldn’t reconcile the 
demand for saloons with the apparent 
approval of last Summer’s Legion of 
Decency campaign, a year old last April. 


Heat-CHaAserR: Thirteen years ago 
women’s clubs and other organizations 
—especially church groups—complained 
of the rising temperature of the films. 
Producers turned a neat trick to stave 
off organized protest. They hired Will 
H. Hays, then President Harding’s Post- 
master General, to assure everyone the 
industry was pure. They counted on 
Hays’s affiliations as a Presbyterian 
elder, a Phi Delta Theta, an Elk, a 32d 
degree Mason, a leading Republican to 
do the trick. They did. 

Two years later producers were so 
pleased with Hays’s results that they 
tore up his five-year contract at $100,- 
000 a year and gave him a ten-year one 
at $150,000. 
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Hays set up moral codes to please 
churches. He accepted one written by 
Father Daniel A. Lord, S. J., of St. 
Louis, Mo. But the code didn’t always 
work. The appeal committee on ques- 
tionable films consisted of three pro- 
ducers. They worked on a simple and 
cooperative basis: You pass mine and 
ll pass yours. 

Pictures got hotter and hotter. Fi- 
nally Mae West raised the temperature 
to the boiling point in “She Done Him 
Wrong” and “I’m No Angel.” Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics grumbled 
together. Finally Catholic Bishops 
acted by organizing the Legion of De- 
cency. All denominations rushed to 
pledge themselves to avoid indecent 
films. 

Hollywood laughed. But Denis Car- 
dinal Dougherty of Philadelphia made 
the laughter sound hollow. He ordered 
his faithful to boycott even decent films 
until producers cut out the offensive 
ones 


Purity SEALER: Hays scratched his 
head, reached up his sleeve, and pulled 
out an ace. He appointed Joseph Igna- 
tius Breen to censor all pictures. To 
Breen, who publicized Chicago’s 1926 
Eucharistic Congress and calls Bishops 
by their first names, Hays gave unlim- 
ited power. His word is final from the 
first script to the finished reels. Pic- 
tures that pass get a Purity Seal. Hays, 
friends say, bristles at the term; he 
calls it a Certificate of Approval. 

Breen, 46, father of six children, a de- 
vout Catholic, former newspaper and 
publicity man, has earned his first 
year's pay—$20,000. A story goes the 


rounds of Hollywood cocktail parties: 
Hal Wallis, Warner executive, picked 
up the telephone one day to give Breen 
a sarcastic earful: “Joe, I’m going to 
quit making pictures and let you make 
‘em. You know more about them than 
anyone in Hollywood.” Breen took the 
remark at face value: “By God, Hal, 
you’re right.” 

Breen has put the Purity Seal on 
1,115 pictures in the past-year. But 
few got it in their original form. He 
had Jean Harlow’s “Reckless” rewrit- 
ten several times. Paramount’s “Sailor 
Beware” holds the record: they re- 
vamped it twenty times. It hasn’t been 
produced yet. 

Breen understands what the Bishops 
mean when they say “‘No” and he bends 
over backward to please them. He re- 
fused the seal to “The Merry Widow” 
because Maurice Chevalier carried 
Jeanette MacDonald across the room in 
his arms and put her tenderly on a 
sofa. He agreed to pass it only if 
“Miss MacDonald keeps her feet on the 
floor as she is placed on the sofa.” 


Happy Lecion: Decency pleaders 
feel proud of the year’s results. In New 
York a fortnight back the International 
Catholic Alumnae, which lists pictures 
for Legion of Decency members in al- 
most every diocese in the country said 
95 per cent of today’s films receive their 
okay. A year ago only 70 per cent met 
favor. 

New York’s Jesuit weekly, America, 
likewise acknowledges improvement. 
Father Gerald B. Donnelly, its editor, 
declares “producers have lived up to 
their promises with admirable fidelity.” 


Hollywood Tried to Keep Cowboys on the Range—Out of Saloons 





“Unprecedented cleanliness” marks the 
year’s films. 

But enough is enough. The Catholic 
Daughters of America, whose Seattle 
convention last month urged blacklist- 
ing screen stars who are notorious for 
divorces and scandals, provoked Father 
Donnelly. He thinks further curses, 
threats, and boycotts may undo the 
Legion’s work. 


e 
STAGE: West Falmouth Players 
Go to Sea for Two-Night Stand 


“All aboard!” 

Outward bound from Woods Hole, 
Mass., members of West Falmouth’s 
Summer theatre company sailed last 
week toward Nantucket and a two- 
night stand. With them they brought 
trunkloads of costumes and a stout 
acquaintance with the perils of seasick- 
ness. 

On the rolling deck of the steamship 
which plies regularly between New 
Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard, and Nan- 
tucket, the nautical players rehearsed 
their parts. Crew, vacationists, and 
millionaire residents of the Cape Cod 
area had a free show. 

Not all the company came by sea, a 
38-hour voyage. A few air-minded 
Thespians made the passage by plane. 
But that night Nantucket’s Island 
Theatre curtain went up on a full cast 
in “Kind Lady,” starring Mary Sargent. 

All Summer, Robert Ross, energetic 
West Falmouth director, has taken his 
players across Nantucket Sound for 
Monday and Tuesday evening perform- 
ances. There, in a yacht club converted 
into a theatre, actors speak their lines 
a few feet from the water’s edge. 

Appropriate to the island which in- 
spired Melville’s “Moby Dick,” blue 
scenic whales flank both sides of the 
stage. A ship’s clock in the lobby 
hails the final curtain with six bells— 
11 o’clock. 

Each Wednesday the company steams 
back to West Falmouth headquarters, 
to complete its weekly schedule with 
four more performances. Carpenters 
make two sets of scenery, one planned 
by Richard Whorf, young actor-de- 
signer, for West Falmouth’s Beach 
Theatre, the other for Nantucket’s dif- 
ferently sized stage. Not the ocean, but 
the new scenery at the Island Theatre 
gives the cast its most exciting ad- 
venture of the week. To suit the actors’ 
movements to the changed set requires 
a complete shift in timing. 

West Falmouth’s 364-seat playhouse 
has functioned since 1927. Charles C. 
Leatherbee, late grandson of Charles 
R. Crane, former Minister to China, 
built it during his sophomore year in 
George Pierce Baker’s drama class at 
Harvard—and went $40,000 into debt. 
Leatherbee controlled the group until 
his death last January. Only this Sum- 
mer, Ross, who held down the job of 
assistant director for the New York 
stage production of “The Farmer Takes 
a Wife,” started West Falmouth’s 
itinerary by making Nantucket the first 
port of call. 
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GLASS: Virginian’s Whiplash Ton- 
gue Sent Huey Long Scurrying 


Carter Glass last week fought one of 
the greatest fights of his career. The 
Virginian, oldest Senator, rushed once 
more to the defense of his lifework, the 
Federal Reserve System, to save its 
regional structure from the centraliza- 
tion trend of young Marriner S. Eccles, 
Reserve Board Governor. 

Single-handed, the frail little Senator 
fought the new banking bill draft 
through conference. Glass came out of 
conference smiling: “I was thrilled by 
the oratory I heard.” 

Friends chalked up one more victory 
for Pluck Glass today, a white-haired 
version of the redheaded scrapping kid 
in Lynchburg, Va., who usually ‘came 
out on top. Pluck, as a few still call 
him, took on boys twice his size; he 
licked one and then waited for his 
bruises to heal to start on another. 
Once he picked up a bat and charged 
the whole baseball team of the boys- 
from-across-the-river. 

Fuming away his 77th Summer, Sen- 
ator Glass makes Washington no cooler. 
Blistering words come snarling out of 
the corner of his mouth. Other Sena- 
tors may collapse, but the Virginian 
hasn’t felt so fine for five years. His 
sciatica has almost vanished. The mad- 
der he gets the better he feels. 

Many people credit Huey Long with 
the cure. It was Hoover hysteria that 
stepped up the Virginian’s long-stand- 
ing “Dad bum it!” to “Damn it!” But 
on Huey, Glass flung such a sizzling 
Anglo-Saxon epithet that Long ran 
frightened to the cloakroom. 

Comparative health does not mean 
the Senator is happy. The old man 
broods in his third-floor Senate Build- 
ing office. The lines in his face deepen 
as he looks out over Capitol Park. Much 
that is happening there, it seems to him, 
is flying right in the face of human ex- 
perience, charging right smack for de- 
struction. 

He slumps low in his white-slip-cov- 
ered chair. About all a visitor can see 
of the homely little man above the big 
mahogany desk is white topthatch, blaz- 
ing blue eyes, protruding ears, and a 
big belligerent nose. . His office is as 
simple as senatorially possible. Two 
washrooms were foolish; did they think 
it was a beauty parlor? He would have 
no new-fangled dial on his telephone. 
Metal police dog paperweights, original 
Berryman cartoons, and pictures of his 
friends and heroes are the only non- 
essentials. 

Above the mantle hangs an etching of 
his old friend Woodrow Wilson, who lies 
on his bier while an angel hovers over- 
head. Its title: “The Spirit Still Lives.” 
The Senator believes that legend. It 
heartens him, now sole guardian of the 
old Jeffersonian principles, to recall the 
years he and Wilson typified the party, 
before the simplicity of his political 
credo in a complicated world became to 
critics “old-fashioned” and “quaint.” 

Glass believes the best government is 
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Senator Carter Glass: The Madder He Gets the Better He Feels 


the least government. He wants low- 
ered tariffs, economy, balanced budgets, 
State’s rights. Subsidies for industry 
or agriculture repel him. He wants no 
tinkering with natural economic law. 
Watching other Democrats, the Sena- 
tor often snarls: “Thomas Jefferson 
wouldn’t recognize some of these Demo- 
crats if he met them in the street.” 

That other warm friend of his, Roose- 
velt, beams down at him from a promi- 
nent photograph on the wall. The Presi- 
dent wrote on it, “For Carter—from 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Both Un- 
reconstructed Rebels and proud of it.” 
In the Hoover days Glass stormed about 
government extravagance, warned of 
the depression, and regarded young 
Franklin as the one man to lead the 
nation back to sanity. 

These days he fumes when he comes 
out of the White House. He likes Roose- 
velt and trusts his motives. But Glass’s 
principles, his age, and his dislike of 
change have made it impossible for him 
to follow the President into the New 
Deal. The old and tried is best. “Every- 
thing new is not right,” he told the 
Tufts College graduating class last June. 

The cantankerous, ornery, crusty old 
Senator has. challenged the New Deal. 
Tears welled in his eyes as he sputtered 


against inflation. He growls about 
“crazy experiments,” “legalized lar- 
ceny,” and “professional tommyrot.” 

Carter Glass doesn’t enjoy the role 
events have thrust upon him—Enemy 
No. 1 of the New Deal, rallying-point 
of the rebellion. Bitterly he has learned 
that by being what he considers a good 
Democrat he has become a good Re- 
publican. 

Washington loves Senator Glass be- 
cause he is honest, true to his principles, 
a fighter, picturesque. During Congres- 
sional sessions for over a quarter cen- 
tury he and Mrs. Glass have lived at 
the battered old Raleigh Hote! on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Seldom in the 
news, Mrs. Glass is very much in the 
picture. The Senator often hurries from 
a heated conference to telephone her 
some gallant message. 

At home he is a grandfatherly soul in 
carpet slippers, with his books, his 
friends, and the radio. He listens to 
Amos ’n’ Andy, Grace Moore, and »ase- 
ball scores. He gets as worked up over 
the Philadelphia Athletics as over the 
New Deal. Once at a game a young 
niece asked him about the wire fence 0 
front of the grandstand. The Senator 
explained: “That’s to keep me trom 
mobbing the umpire.” 
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Bernard Baruch and Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson, his physician and the only per- 
gon he will obey, are his cronies. He 
plays backgammon with the financier; 
he travels with Grayson. Almost every 
Summer the two go to Europe, delving 
into the Mystery of Shakespeare. The 
Senator feels convinced that Bacon and 
other Elizabethans wrote most of 
Shakespeare. He plans to lecture on 
the subject to the Phi Beta Kappas of 
William and Mary College this Fall. 

Glass reads omnivorously—the Eliza- 
pethans, his favorite works; “Arabian 
Nights” and “Letters of Junius,” and 
pooks on government and finance. De- 
tective tales too, in book or film form. 
He and Rixey Smith, his secretary for 
fifteen years, often take an hour off for 
a movie thriller. 

After Senate sessions end the Senator 
lives in Lynchburg. Recently, against 
his will, the City Council set up a bronze 
tablet to mark his birth place: “In a 
home on this site was born Carter Glass, 
author of the Federal Reserve Banking 
Act, State Senator, member of the 
House of Representatives, Secretary of 
the Treasury, United States Senator 
from Virginia.” 

The Senator, born in 1858, remembers 
the ragged soldiers in gray marching 
home from Appomattox and the nights 
he went almost supperless to bed. His 
mother died when the pugnacious red- 
head was two; Nannie Glass, his sister, 
did her best to bring him up. At 14 he 
quit school and got a job as printer’s 
devil. At 30 he owned a paper and was 
following in the footsteps of Major Bob 
Glass, his fighting-editor father. Now 
he owns two Lynchburg papers which 
his sons and a nephew run, with no or- 
ders from him except not to mention 
him, editorially, for good or bad. Glass 
put up no Blue Eagle, and General 
Hugh Johnson couldn’t make him, but 
his reporters get -top conditions and 
have had only one small wage-cut. 

Glass’s home, three miles out of town 
on the Danville Turnpike, looks over a 
broad fertile valley toward the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Prize Jersey cattle 
get sleek and fat in the fields. The Sena- 
tor sits on a fence and watches them for 
hours. He wrote a book about them 
called “The Tale of Two Heifers.” 
Cryptic notes on his office calendar re- 
mind him of calving time. He seldom 
misses one of those primal occasions. 

The story goes that once an opponent 
called him a city slicker. He challenged 
him to a milking contest. The opponent 
reneged. Glass sighed relief. Then to 
prepare for future combat, he purchased 
a& couple of cows and learned to milk: 
This probably was the beginning of his 
famous herd and favorite hobby. 

The average Lynchburger feels a bit 
in awe of the surly old Senator. Old 
friends who proudly call him Carter 
know of his youthful struggle against 
poverty, his lifelong fight for health, 
and his devotion to his family. Beneath 
his sardonic surface they find him a 
Sentimental old fellow. On a recent 
birthday, they presented him a loving 
cup. The Senator wept. So did Mrs. 
Glass, and the natives. That night a lot 
of people got drunk in Lynchburg, from 
sheer emotion. 


MITCHELL: Court Found Him 
Innocent; Tax Board, Guilty 








““Mitch’s delicate cherry-blossom com- 
plexion and auburn hair are in them- 
selves a guarantee of success in any 
dime show ...” Ambherst’s class of ’99 
also voted him the greatest “I am.” 
Class editors recorded both opinions of 
Charles Edwin Mitchell in their year- 
book. 

Instead of dime shows Mitchell chose 
finance. His “I am” manner apparently 
inspired confidence. In 1917 he gave up 
his investment banking business, C. E. 
Mitchell & Co., to enter the National 
City Co., a National City Bank subsi- 
diary. Within a few months, he rose to 
its presidency. Under his management, 
the company sold $15,000,000,000 worth 
of securities in ten years. By 1921 the 
Supersalesman was president of the 
bank itself. 

Early in 1929 the Federal Reserve 
Board warned member banks against 
lending money for further stock market 
speculation. Mitchell immediately re- 
sponded. He announced the National 
City, then the largest bank in the Unit- 
ed States, would put $25,000,000 in the 
call-loan market. Other banks followed 
his lead and sustained the bull market. 
His directors backed Mitchell: They 
made him chairman of the board of Na- 
tional City. 

In November, 1929, Carter Glass held 
him “more than any 50 men responsible 





for this crash.” But Sunshine Charley 
Mitchell did not become the butt of ac- 
tive governmental disapproval for three 
years more. 

The first blow fell Feb. 21, 1933, at 
the Senate investigation of the New 
York Stock Exchange. There Mitchell 
frankly admitted he had sold 18,300 
shares of National City stock to “a close 
relative’”—his wife—to sustain a loss in 
his 1929 income. Senatorial and edi- 
torial roars greeted the revelation of 
this common practice. Feb. 27, Mitchell 
resigned his board chairmanship, “not 
willing that the criticism shall react 
upon the institution .. .” 

Then the government acted. A Feder- 
al Grand Jury indicted him for evasion 
of income tax. But the court acquitted 
him of criminal intent. In spite of this, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue pressed 
a civil case against him: It billed him 
$1,275,644 for 1929 and 1930 income 
taxes, including a 50 per cent penalty 
for fraud. Mitchell could appeal or pay 
up. He asked for a redetermination, 
denying fraudulent intent. 

Last week the government again 
cracked down on Mitchell. The Board of 
Tax Appeals found he had committed 
fraud on three of four main points: sale 
of stock to his wife; failure to include 
in his 1929 income tax report a $666,666 
bonus from the bank; and failure to re- 
port $54,000 in dividends he received in 
1930 from the stock he “sold” his wife. 
Mitchell scored only one point: he 
actually did sustain a loss of $758,916 
in a 1930 stock sale. This minor victory 
reduced his debt 5 per cent: he owes 
the government $1,211,862. 


WIDE WORLD 


Charles E. Mitchell and Attorney: The Banker’s Vic- 
tory Reduced His Government Debt to $1,211,862 
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SALVAGE: Gold Lures Divers 
Deep Into Davy Jones’s Locker 


® A little before Christmas, 1779, the 
British frigate Hussar cleared port for 
North America. Under a thick blanket 
of limestone ballast, her hold carried 
gold coins worth $1,800,000 to $4,800,- 
000. Only two men aboard the ship 
knew about the money—the payroll 
for British forces fighting General 
Washington. 

The Hussar reached New York early 
in 1880 to find British forces evacuat- 
ing Manhattan Island and Colonials 
filtering in. So the gold-filled frigate 
wheeled about, put in temporarily at 
the present site of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, then headed north for Newport, 
R.L. ; 

Passing through Hell Gate, the swirl- 
ing mill-race where the East River 
joins Long Island Sound, the Hussar 
plowed into Pot Rock. Ship, gold, and 
most of the crew went down. 


® At 2:10 in the hazy afternoon of 
May 7, 1915, the Cunarder Lusitania 
churned the water less than 10 miles 
off the Irish coast. Aloft an 18-year- 
old lookout, Leslie N. Morton, sighted 
a shark-shaped mass speeding toward 
the liner. Morton clamped a mega- 
phone to his lips: “Torpedoes coming 
on the starboard.” 

Eighteen minutes later the 32,000- 
ton liner sank. To the bottom she car- 
ried Alfred G. Vanderbilt, Elbert Hub- 
bard, Charles Frohman, and 1,195 other 
humans. The Lusitania’s vault held 
$6,000,000 to $15,000,000 in money and 
valuables. 


® Around April 1, 1923, the rum-run- 
ner Dwight left Newport, R. I., and 
headed for Rum Row. Then it skirted 
the Massachusetts coast for an isolat- 
ed spot to land its $100,000 cargo of 
beer and whiskey. Fishermen along 
Vineyard Sound saw the boat slowly 
and unaccountably sink. Nine dead 
members of the crew, all wearing life 
belts, washed ashore. 

To help satisfy man’s insatiable ap- 
petite for gold and valuables, salvagers 
last week worked on all three sunken 
hulks. 


Hussar: In 1894 Simon Lake, then 
28, built his first submarine. He first got 
interested in the Hussar gold in 1898 
when he talked with a man who had 
talked with a man who said he had 
seen spars of the ancient ship above 
water. 

Lime prevalent in North Atlantic 
waters has doubtless preserved the an- 
cient hulk, now buried under 10 feet 
of silt and 70 feet of water. Lake and 
his 30 helpers hope to remove the silt 
with their vacumn cleaner. Then some- 
one will go down in Lake’s tiny one- 
man submarine, The Explorer, to ex- 
amine the wreck. 


LusiTANiA: In and around Glasgow 
smooth talking Scottish salesmen dis- 
posed of about $750,000 stock in Argo- 
naut Corporation. With this money the 
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Simon Lake (Right) and Assistant Prepare a Camera to Help Salvage Operations 


corporation bought the former North- 
ern Lighthouse ship, Orphir. Then it 
bought diving apparatus and hired div- 
ers. To raise still more money the 
Scots peddled newspaper rights to the 
story. The London Telegraph’s syndi- 
cate, English Allied Newspapers, bought 
British Isles rights. Scripps-Howard’s 
United Feature Syndicate bought 
rights for the United States and the 
rest of the world. July 22 the Orphir 
sailed from Dalmuir-on-Clyde. 

Capt. Henry Dell Russell, the Or- 
phir’s skipper, marked a spot 8% miles 
off Old Head of Kinsale, Ireland, as the 
center of the search. Around it he laid 
a square three-fifths of a mile on each 
side. 

The Orphir started a monotonous up 
and down course over the square. From 
the bottom of the ship a sonic depth 
finder shot out sound waves. These 
went to the bottom and bounced back 
into a receiving apparatus. The time it 
took the sound to travel down and back 
indicated depth. 

In the chart room a marking hand, 
hooked to the finder, gave a constant 


picture of the ocean floor’s contours, 
A jagged swirl upward on the chart 
showed the Orphir passing over a large 
object. 

Then one day the hand indicated a 
huge bulk. A concrete ballast marker 
buoy went over the side. Capt. Russell, 
sure he had located his prey, put intoa 
cove near Kinsale. That night a howl- 
ing gale washed the buoy away. The 
monotonous up and down search start- 
ed again. 

When and if they find the Lusitania, 
divers in 3,360 pound steel suits will 
go down with dynamite and oxy-acety- 
lene torches to blast and cut a path to 
the purser’s office. If Chief Diver Jim 
Jarrett follows the custom of many 
other divers, he will shake the hand 
of the first corpse he sees. This super- 
stitious rite over, he will then start 
work. 


DwicaT: What happened aboard the 
Dwight remains a mystery. The most 
general theory holds the Dwight’s crew 
met death at the hands of vengeful 
rum-runners after a hijacking raid. 


Dynamiting the Sunken Egypt Yielded $3,660,000 
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The salvage operation, penny ante in 



























urs, 
lart comparison with the Hussar and Lusi- 
irge tania expeditions, was conducted by 
four men working from the 40-foot 
da sloop, Silver Heels. With lines fast to 
ker the wreck, which lay 75 feet beneath 
sell, them, salvagers made innumerable 
Oa trips down. They found masses of beer 
wl- bottles with their caps rusted away by 
The sea water. Digging through them to 
art- find solidly-corked Scotch or well-pre- 
served curréncy seemed hopeless. So 
se last week they gave up the search. 
vill Biccest Booty: Commercial salva- 
ty- gers laugh at most gold hunting trips. 
| to They never put their own money in and 
jim always demand cash in advance from 
ny syndicates that finance expeditions. 
ind The richest haul ever made came 
ct. out of the White Star Laurentic which 
art struck a mine off Donegal, Ireland, in 
January, 1917. The British Admiralty, 
he sure of the gold aboard her, dispatched 
ost the salvager Racer to the job. Divers 
ew brought $25,000,000 to the surface. 
ful Italians aboard Artiglio II accounted 





for the second richest haul. They got 
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Ralph Willard: He Said This Monkey Had Been Four Days Dead 


this from the Peninsular & Oriental 
liner Egypt which sank in the Bay of 
Biscay in May, 1922. After spending 
$800,000 on the gigantic operation, the 
Artiglio’s grappling irons finally found 
$3,660,000 worth of gold and silver. 
The ship lay in 400 feet of water, gen- 
erally considered the maximum sal- 
vage depth. 


MEDICINE: Alert Reporter Spots 


Hoax in Monkey Resurrection 


One day last week, Los Angeles re- 
porters paraded to 6636 Hollywood 
Boulevard—home of Willard Clinical 
Laboratories. Ralph Willard, 32-year- 
old Russian born researcher, offered 
them an amazing story: 

For the first time in medical history 
he had resurrected a mammal that had 
been dead more than a few minutes. 
Willingly he sketched his technique: 
Last fortnight he gave a little rhesus 
monkey a fatal dose of ether after 
pumping into its blood stream sodium 
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Ferguson of The Los Angeles Herald Said It Was Not the Same Monkey 









citrate, which prevents coagulation. Im- 
mediately after the monkey died, he 
doused its head and body with liquid 
air to freeze it into a rock-hard lump. 
Then for four days he stored the pre- 
served simian in a laboratory Kelvina- 
tor. 

Last week he lifted the monkey out 
and stuffed it into a thawing chamber. 
For ten hours he played a stream of 
warm air on it. Then Willard and his 
helpers worked feverishly. Into the 
beast one assistant pumped oxygen, an- 
other adrenalin, a third an energizing 
pituitary substance. Gradually, life 
came back. 

While camera flash bulbs exploded, 
reporters hurried to put the amazing 
tale on telegraph wires. Scores of news- 
papers took the yarn at its face value, 
and made the frozen monkey front page 
news. Others gobbled follow-up stories 
greedily. The New York Times editor- 
ialized: “Perhaps frozen monkeys may 
prove to be links in another chain of 
studies that will give science a finer 
control of living processes .. .” 

The experiment got even warmer 
support from Dr. Robert Cornish, who 
last year revived two momentarily dead 
dogs and got himself washed off the 
University of California campus in the 
ensuing wave of publicity: “This ex- 
periment makes it possible to take a 
man, say 40 years of age... freeze 
him and put him away a thousand 
years ... Then thaw him out, and he 
would go on living.” 

The vision of a sleep to 2935 A. D. so 
appealed to 180 Californians that they 
immediately volunteered for a test. 

The story rolled happily along. Few 
newspapers, outside The Los Angeles 
Herald, looked too closely at details. 
The Herald dropped it after one day 
on the word of its alert reporter, W. W. 
Ferguson. He maintained Willard had 
switched monkeys—that the frozen 
monkey had larger ears than its re- 
vived self. 

The laboratory man ignored de- 
tractors and announced that sometime 
this week he would revive another cold 
storage monkey. The Associated Press 
planned to ignore the event; United 
Press promised coverage only if Willard 
would let its reporter watch the com- 
plete death-to-life cycle. 

Willard generally contends he arrived 
in the United States from South Russia 
in 1931. He also claims graduation 
from the University of Tiflis and post 
graduate work at Columbia University. 
Columbia had no Ralph Willard in 1931. 
And four years prior to his supposed 
arrival in the United States he ap- 
peared in Kansas City as Prince Ra- 
phael Napoleonovich Lumbomirsky, an 
artist. There he got the frowning eye 
of the American Medical Association 
for promoting the Cunningham Box, a 
compressed air contraption he claimed 
would cure cancer, diabetes, and per- 
nicious anemia. 

This posturing caused him little 
trouble until two years ago. At that 
time he tried to practice medicine in 
California without a license. The law 
pounced. Aug. 4, 1933, a court sen- 
tenced him to pay a $300 fine or go to 
jail for 150 days. Willard paid the fine. 
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BOXING: Louis Wins $47,000 and 
Puts His Camp on the Wagon 


One night last week Harry Krakow, 
who fights under the name of Kingfish 
Levinsky, waddled down the aisle of 
crowded Comiskey Park in Chicago. 
His ashen face wore a frightened look. 
His fat paunch heaved excited sighs. 
He was about to expose himself to the 
machine-gun fists of the ring’s latest 
killer, Joe Louis. 

As Levinsky approached the ring, Joe 
Jacobs, Max Schmeling’s cigar-chew- 
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vinsky took one horrified look at Louis’s 
cocked fists and began a retreat. 

For a full minute Louis shuffled for- 
ward, Levinsky backward. Suddenly 
the Brown Bomber exploded. A left to 
the jaw. A right to the jaw. Levin- 
sky’s legs buckled like a collapsible 
chair. 

He got up again, stunned, swinging 
wildly, frantically for a shot that would 
slow up his murderous foe. The Negro 
stood still, ducking. Then he stabbed 
a right that caught Levinsky squarely 
on the jaw. Down again. 

But instinct pulled him up for more. 
Louis let him have it in the stomach. 
The Kingfish slumped. Then he rose 
a fourth time, stumbled to the ropes, 
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Joe Louis: So Far Defeat to All Comers 


ing manager, turned in his ringside seat 
and took one look at the trembling ex- 
fish-monger. “The King is so low I don’t 
think he will reach the ring without 
fainting.” 


Perhaps the King’s sweating, swear- 
ing sister, Leaping Lena Levinsky, 
whispered last minute advice that gave 
her brother momentary strength. At 
any rate he climbed through the ropes 
and stumbled onto a corner stool. 


Clang! The opening gong called 
Levinsky to his doom. He shrugged 
his shoulders, rose, and took a few steps 
forward. 


Louis sprang toward him. The col- 
ored boy’s famous dead pan leered hate, 
but he didn’t swing. Nevertheless, Le- 





and gave the referee a pleading look for 
mercy. The referee obliged. He 
awarded the fight to Louis on a first- 
round technical knockout and helped 
Levinsky to his corner. Louis and Le- 
vinsky had only one thing in common 
—the size of their shoes—12. 

Later, in the clubhouse, the beaten 
man described his sensations: “That 
last one before the lights went out—I 
thought he lost an arm in my belly. 
But it was an accident. It coulda hap- 
pened to anybody. Why, I'd fight him 
again tomorrow.” 

Probably he would. For taking his 
2-minute—21-second lacing, he received 
$31,792.20—$225.47 a second. , 

Louis earned $47,688.91—$338.21 a 
second. He offered photographers his 
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first sincere smile since his rise t< 
The money would come in handy. 
something else pleased him even more. 
The straight-living 21-year-old youth 
had made his entire camp, including 
managers, promise to go on the water 
wagon for six months if he knockeg 
Levinsky out in the first round. 
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RETIREMENTS: Golfer, Horse, 


Shortstop, Bookie, and a King 


Some well-known 


sports figures 

stepped to the sidelines last week. 
Virginia Van Wie, women’s nationa] 
golf champion for the past three years, 
retired voluntarily. She’s sick of com. 
petition: “From now on I’m just Vir. 


ginia Van Wie .. . I intend t 
only for fun in the future.” 
Joseph E. Widener withdrew Peace 
Chance, his favorite horse, fro: 
ing because it had a bad foot. 
Frank Crosetti, New York Yankee 
shortstop, slipped on the stone floor of 
Union Station, Washington. A wrenched 
cartilage in his left leg will keep him 
off the diamond at least a month. 


play 


rac- 


John Bradbury, London bookmaker, 
disappeared. He had bet 20 to 1 that 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody wouldn’t win at 
Wimbledon and 500 to 1 that Alfred 
Perry wouldn’t win the British open 


golf championship. 

King George stayed out of a yacht 
race because “I wouldn’t try to win 
my own cup.” 


RACING: Electric Eye Will End 
Dead Heat Quibbles in New York 


Down Saratoga’s stretch thundered 
two horses—Coldstream and Red Rain. 
Side by side they dashed for home. 
Tensely judges squinted at the finish 
line. The crowd roared. “They’re 
there! They’re over!” 

But who won? Grandstand and club- 
house buzzed with argument: ‘‘Cold- 
stream” .. “Red Rain by a nose” 
..~+ “Coldstream.” 

Even the judges couldn’t decide. So 
they ordered the 00 figures hung up 
to signify a dead heat. 

That’s what happened last Saturday 
for the third time this year on a New 
York State track. Both Coldstream and 
Red Rain were 5-to-1 shots. The book- 
ies followed the usual practice of add- 
ing up both ends of the betting quo- 
tation—in this case 5 and 1—and divid- 
ing the total by 2. Each bettor re- 
ceived $3 back for every $1 bet, odds 
of 2 to 1. 

After October, dead heats will be 
rare, according to word last week trom 
the New York State Racing Commis- 
sion—Herbert Bayard Swope, John Hay 
Whitney, and John Sloan. 

They have recommended the instal- 
lation of electric eye cameras at all 
metropolitan tracks. The cameras, set 
high above the track, take moving 
pictures of the last 1/16 mile of a race. 
Simultaneously, the machine makes 
pictures of a split-second hand mov- 
ing across the face of a time-clock. 
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The two pictures, which take 1144 min- 
utes to develop, come out on the same 
film—the racing horses at the left, the 
moving clock hand on the right. 

The electric camera, an outgrowth 
of the Kirby timing device used at 
track meets, costs the track $300 a 
day in rental fees and requires eight 
men’s attention. It takes 124 frames a 
second and can distinguish a horse that 
wins by as little as an inch. 


€ 
TENNIS: English Wightman Cup 


Players Train on Common Sense 


By her Davis Cup victory a fortnight 
ago, England definitely established her 
masculine net supremacy over the 
United States—at least for a year. This 
week-end the feminine stars of both 
countries will battle it out. They meet 
in the Wightman Cup matches—best- 
four-out-of-seven contests. 

Six invaders were tuning up early 
this week on the slow turf courts of 
Forest. Hills, Long Island. They mean 
to better their standing in the 8-year 
history of international play—4 vic- 
tories for England, 8 for the United 
States. 

Malcolm Dennis (Tim) Horn, man- 
ager of the Britishers, asked his team 
to follow no particular training formula 
—just common sense. Practice once a 
day—moderation in all things. Horn, 
who looks like a combination of Bill 
Tilden and Fred Perry, kept in the 
background. He didn’t think it nec- 
essary to lock any of his players in the 
Forest Hills Inn at night: “If these 
girls don’t know enough to take care 
of themselves, they wouldn’t be where 
they are—at the top of tennis.” 

Spectators who saw the Britishers 
practicing at the West Side Tennis Club 
stopped to admire Dorothy Round, Eng- 
land’s stylist and No. 1 player. Or 
Mrs. Phyllis Mudford King, ungraceful 
but determined and very fast. “She’s 
really much better than she looks,” 
pointed out coach Horn. “And take 
a look at Freda James. That girl’s the 
cleverest doubles player we’ve got. Too 
bad she’s so frail. She does as well as 
her physical limitations permit.” 

Reporters and photographers focused 
on Katherine Stammers, England’s No. 
2 in skill but No. 1 in looks. Tilted over 
her pretty face, she wore a sun visor. 
The 21-year-old southpaw sported a 
one-piece step-in outfit—very short. 

While cameras whirred, she brought 
off sizzling forehand drives that showed 
how she managed to be the only girl 
that beat Mrs. Helen Wills Moody on 
her recent foreign tour. Miss Stam- 
mers drove deep to both corners. When 
she missed a shot, she sighed “Oh, 
nuts!”—with a British accent. 

Miss Stammers rates herself a fair 
golfer, a star poker player, bad at 
bridge. She swims, can play lacrosse, 
and cricket. She can’t cook and isn’t 
engaged. Her favorite drinks: cham- 
pagne and tomato juice. She seldom 
smokes. Sadly she leaves many joyous 
parties early because she honestly tries 
to keep herself in the best condition 
possible, ss , 
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Katherine Stammers Ranks Sec- 
ond in Skill, First in Looks 





Mrs. Phyllis King ‘. . 
Better Than She 
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Tim Horn: He Manages Six Brit- 
ish Girls ‘at the Top. of Tennis’ 
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AIR CORPS: Foulois Cleared of 
Charges but Resigns Anyway 


He told us the Air Corps could 
carry the mail and it couldrv’t... 
He bought airplanes by special con- 
tract and not from the lowest bid- 
ders ... He lied while testifying 
fo us... 


Thus last June the House Military 
Affairs Committee ranted about Maj. 
Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois. Its mem- 
bers demanded his instant dismissal as 
Chief of the Army Air Corps. 

Secretary of War Dern promptly re- 
fused it. But the clamor forced him 
to start an investigation. This June an 
army board cleared Foulois on the mail 
and procurement charges but recom- 
mended a reprimand for “making ex- 
aggerated, unfair, and misleading state- 
ments” to a Congressional Committee. 

Last week General Foulois at 55 
asked for and got a permanent retire- 
ment from active service. Twenty-six 
years ago he qualified as the army’s 
first airplane pilot. He led the Air 
Service into Mexico in 1916 and headed 
it during its first months in France with 
the A.E.F. 

Into his post last week Dern put as 
Acting Chief Brig. Gen. Oscar West- 
over, 52, thoroughly trained, with sev- 
enteen years in the air arm. He holds 
a pilot’s ratings for both airplanes and 
dirigibles. From 1922 to 1928 he di- 
rected all production of aircraft under 
army contract. Since 1932 he has been 
Assistant to the Chief of the Corps— 
the job Brig. Gen. William Mitchell lost 
in 1925 for roundly criticizing Air Serv- 
ice affairs. 


AIRLINER: Unhappy Take-Off 
Followed by a Happy Landing 


Five men and a woman settled back 
in the seats of an Eastern Air Lines 
Condor one morning last week. Up it 
roared from Washington’s airport, 
bound for Baltimore, Camden, Newark. 
Over Baltimore Co-pilot Albert Duke 
came back into the cabin and quietly 
told them to prepare for a crack-up. 
The plane had struck a rough spot on 
the take-off and damaged its retracting 
gear. The right wheel wouldn’t drop 
into position. 

Nothing puts an airport in more of a 
dither than the prospect of a one-wheel 
landing. At Newark, airline officials 
huddled over the radioed report of the 
ship’s plight, then instructed the pilots 
to fly there direct. 

Field boys, porters, dispatchers, me- 
chanics stood by to clear wreckage. 
Two ambulances and eight fire trucks, 
with motors running, waited for the 
crash. 

Soon the plane droned over the field 
and circled slowly. On board, Co-pilot 
Duke herded the passengers into the 
rear left-hand seats. Gently Pilot Lee 
Willey brought the big biplane down to 
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the runway with its left wing low and 
its motors dead. The left wheel struck. 
For a split second the big ship teetered; 
her tail slued sharply. Then, in the 
nick of time, down into position fell the 
right wheel, jarred loose by the im- 
pact. 

Airport workers sighed with relief. 
Instead of a list of dead and injured 
they logged only one _ casualty—a 
smashed 10-inch tail-wheel. 


AIRMAIL: Airlines Welcome New 
Deal, Even With ICC Control 


Things looked rosier last week for 
America’s airlines. Pilots, sure of per- 
manent assignments, sent their trunks 
to storage. Congress had ended months 
of uncertainty by sending the President 
a new airmail law. 


Not that the energetic young men 
who run the country’s 22 airlines like 
the restrictions the new law sets upon 
them. Far from it. But eighteen 
months ago they faced the threat of 
government confiscation; they escaped 
it only after the army Air Corps tragi- 
cally failed in carrying the mail. After 
that, temporary legislation kept the 
airlines poor and bewildered. So any- 
thing promising a consistent airmail 
policy meant progress. More to the 
point: the companies can at last ex- 
pect higher mail revenues. 


Rates: The new law does not in it- 
self raise the present limit of 33 1/3 
cents a mile for carrying the standard 
300-pound load. But it does allow the 


Interstate Commerce Commission to 
raise rates to that maximum if it sees 
fit. This will help companies that last 
Summer bid at desperate figures to hold 
their contracts. Moreover the bill or- 
ders the ICC to study and report in 
January on contracts now paying maxi- 
mum or near-maximum rates. 


For the potential upward revision, the 
nation’s air carriers pay the price of 
regular ICC inspections of all their 
revenues and expenditures. If they get 
too prosperous, the Commission can 
scale rates downward, too. 


Lines: The law also carefully forbids 
combinations to reduce competition. 
United, TWA, and American may not 
merge their respective transcontinental 
systems (see map). Further, no con- 
tractor may start new passenger and 
express services off the line of his mail 
route that would harm another mail 
carrier’s passenger and express busi- 
ness. 


The law continues the ban on offi- 
cials of companies that held contracts 
in 1933—these the Administration ac- 
cused of collusive bidding in the Hoover 
regime. It stipulates no airline offi- 
cial may receive more than $17,500 a 
year from an airline or any other com- 
pany. Even free passes must be re- 
ported regularly to the ICC. 


Income: Last week, with some defi-: 


nite decision on their airmail problem, 
the companies found their position the 
best in air transport history. 


Five years ago the airlines’ income 
dollar came almost entirely from mail 


revenue. Passengers accounted for 
less than a quarter of it, express for 
a mere trace. Last fall a survey showed 
an average income from passengers « 
27.8 cents per mile of flying; from mai 
17.7 cents; from express, 2 cents. But 
the total, 47.5 cents a mile, fell short o! 
operating costs by almost 8 cents. 

June figures—the latest available for 
1935—record striking progress. Each 
month since February has produced 
more passenger traveling than any pre- 
ceding month since passenger servi 
began. 

During 1934’s first six months, 191,- 
088 passengers used the airlines; in this 
year’s first half 319,484. The average 
passenger also took a longer trip. Pas- 
senger revenue rose to almost 37 cents 
a mile. Express also went up from 460 
to 700 tons, adding another cent or two. 

Most airliners now in use cost more 
to buy than last Fall’s typical ship. 
But each one flies more miles per day; 


_ and the volume of operations has great- 


ly increased. This would indicate a 
drop in costs. Now that the new law 
adds prospect of an increase in mail 
revenue, operators look forward to ba!- 
anced books. 

White ribbon awards for safety add 
swagger to airline executives’ strut. 
Three years ago operators proudly re- 
ported that accidents had killed only 
one passenger for each 6,000,000 miles 
of travel. By July 1 this year airliners 
logged 140,000,000 passenger miles. Ye‘ 
only four passengers lost their lives— 
one in each 35,000,000 miles. That 
makes airline travel twice as safe 45 
automobile rides on American high- 


ways. 
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BirtHDAY: Herbert Clark Hoover, 
3ist President of the United States, 61, 
Aug. 10. En route to a business con- 
ference in Chicago, he declined to talk 
politics : “If I got started, I’d never 
stop.” But he started (see page 8). 


Gifford Pinchot, forester and form- 
er Governor of Pennsylvania, 70, Aug. 
11. He advocated “keeping busy” as 
a rule for longevity. 

MarrieD: Jayne Shadduck, 19, re- 
cently divorced from Jack Kirkland, 
playwright, and Henry J. Topping, 21, 
tinplate heir, by a Justice of the Peace, 
in Armonk, N. Y. 


Mary Livingstone Lansing and Peter 
Arno (Curtis Arnoux Peters, Jr.), 
caricaturist, at the home of the bride’s 
parents, in Salisbury, Conn. 


Maria Jeritza, noted opera star, and 
Winfield Sheehan, ex-vice president of 
Fox Film Co., in the Old Mission, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. A month ago 
in Vienna Mme. Jeritza received a di- 
vorce from Baron Leopold von Popper 
de Podhragy. 

SEPARATION Soucut: By Marcelle 
Edwards Manville, former chorus girl, 
from Thomas F. Manville, Jr., four- 
times married asbestos heir, in New 
York. Grounds: Cruelty. Request: 
“Suitable provision for separate main- 


tenance.”” Twice during the past year, 
Manville has publicly renounced his 
wife’s debts. 


Divorce Soucut: By Mrs. Louise 
Ayres Robert, from Lawrence W. (Chip) 
Robert Jr., Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in Reno. Mrs. Robert’s 
mother described the separation as “a 
friendly agreement for divorce.” 
Hugh Walpole, 


ARRIVED: British 


novelist, in New York, en route to 
Hollywood, where he will serve in an 


‘Oliver Twist’ 
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Hugh Walpole Will Assist With 
in Hollywood 


advisory capacity in the filming of 
“Oliver Twist.” His new novel, “The 
Inquisitor,” sequel to “The Cathedral,” 
will be published this Fall. 


Richard Halliburton, writer and ad- 
venturer, in New York, after a year 
and a half abroad. Of his attempted 
entrance into Italy on an elephant, 
Mr. Halliburton said: “Hannibal! never 
got his elephants to Rome, either.” 


Helen Jacobs, tennis star defeated at 
Wimbledon by Helen Wills Moody, in 
New York. Reporters informed her 
that Mrs. Moody would play in the 
Nationals at Forest Hills. Miss Jacob’s 
quick comment: “Oh, good!” 


Dr. Hans Luther, German Ambassa- 
dor to Washington, in New York. Pre- 
sence of 162 policemen to guard him 
from possible anti-Nazis made him 
highly indignant. 

DEPARTED: Paul W. Kress (Mr. K), 
on the Hapag-Lloyd liner Hamburg 
from New York for Germany. Mayor 
La Guardia almost precipitated an in- 
ternational incident two weeks ago by 
denying the German a masseur’s li- 
cense, on the grounds that Nazis dis- 
criminated against American Jews. 
Kress had already taken out his first 
citizenship papers. His parting shot at 
La Guardia: “A certain somebody ought 
to be more careful in what he says and 
consider the position that he holds.” 


John Roosevelt, youngest son of the 
President, from Eastern Tennessee, 
after a month’s payless work with the 
TVA. He headed North to join his 
father on a week-end fishing trip. 

APPOINTED: Dr. William Ernest Weld, 
54, Professor of Economics and Dean 
of the University of Rochester since 
1929, as president of Wells College. 
Dr. Weld will take office next June, 
when Dr. Kerr Duncan MacMillan, 
head of the institution since 1913 re- 
tires. 

Diep: Nathan P. Bryan, 63, presiding 
judge of the Fifth Circuit of the Unit- 











Tommy- Manville: Sued -by His 
Wife, on Guard. Against Kidnapers 
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ed States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
after a short illness, in Jacksonville, 
Fla. Justice Bryan had been a Sena- 
tor from Florida for six years. Presi- 
dent Harding nominated him to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in 1920. 


Charles V. Truax, 48, Democratic 
Congressman-at-large from Ohio, of a 
heart attack, in Washington, the fourth 
member of the 74th Congress to die. 


Monroe Salisbury (Orr Cash), 59, 
silent-pictures star, of paralysis; in the 
Patton State Hospital for the Insane, 
Calif. 


Dr. J. W. Keefe, 72, Providence sur- 
geon and a founder of the American 
College of Surgeons, at his home in 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Dr. George Hall Hamilton, 51, Amer- 
ican astronomer and former head of 
the Jamaica branch of the Harvard 
Observatory, at his home in Kingston, 
Jamaica. 


Charles L. Craig, 63, attorney and 
former Controller of New York City, 
of heart disease, in Sacramento, Calif. 


> . . 


Sick List: Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt, 
former Congresswoman from New 
York City (heart attack): recovering 
at her home in Glen Cove, L. I. 


Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
(bladder operation five weeks ago): 
condition “favorable” at the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


Greta Garbo, film actress vacation- 
ing in Sweden (sprained ankle as a re- 
sult of fali from the mast of a friend’s 
yacht): recovering in Stockholm. 


RETURNED: By the will of the late 
Prince Alexis Mdivani, a Venetian pal- 
ace to Countess Barbara Hutton von 
Haughwitz-Reventlow, who gave it to 
him at the time of their marriage. 
Rumor hints that Mdivani left an es- 
tate of $10,000,000. It will be divided 
between his two brothers, two sisters, 
and Countess Barbara. 







. WIDE WORLD. 
Helen Jacobs—Back From Wim- 
bledon, on to Forest Hills 
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MUSIC: Heifetz and Ricci, 34 and 
15, Play for N. Y. Audiences 


Last week New York’s Lewisohn 
Stadium did justice to the fiddle. Near 
the end of a Summer of opera, ballet, 
and symphony, Stadium officials an- 
nounced two notable violinists in one 
week: 34-year-old Jascha Heifetz and 
15-year-old Ruggiero Ricci. 

Heifetz, the first to appear, brought a 
record-breaking crowd of 33,000 in two 
nights. His Stradivarius produced the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in D that Leo- 
pold Auer once condemned as unplay- 
able. Heifetz mastered the rapid-fire 
double stops and difficult bowing with 
an ease that provoked a bedlam of ap- 
plause. 

Five days later Ricci (pronounced 
Reachy) made his first New York ap- 
pearance with orchestra since 1929. In 
that year at the Mecca Temple he 
played a seven-eighths violin—a quar- 
ter inch smaller than regular size. The 
9-year-old prodigy won high praise and 
the title of genius. 

At the Stadium last week he wielded 
a full sized Stradivarius through Lalo’s 
melodious “Symphonie Espagnole.” His 
interpretation lived up to the promise 
of that earlier performance. 

Ricci’s career has not always been 
calm. His Italian father, then a resi- 
dent of California, took him at the age 
of 6 to Louis Persinger for an audition. 
Persinger, one-time pupil of the great 
violinist Ysaye, and teacher of Yehudi 
Menuhin, decided Ricci had talent; he 
turned the boy over to Miss Elizabeth 
Lackey, his assistant. In 1927 the par- 
ents signed a contract relinquishing 
custody of the child until he was 21 
and turning him over to Miss Lackey 
for training. His meteoric rise to fame 
within the next three years made the 
parents reconsider. 

By that time Miss Lackey had 
brought Ricci to New York. Promptly 
the parents entered suit on the grounds 
that the California contract did not 
hold in New York. They loved their 
child and wanted him back. In Decem- 
ber, 1930, after six months of legal fire- 
works, Ricci went home. 

Now he lives in Leonia, N. J., with 
seven brothers and sisters. Every 
morning before breakfast he does cal- 
isthenics for 20 minutes—walking on 
his hands, tumbling, and somersaulting. 
Three times a week he takes a 40- 
minute bus ride into New York to study 

with his new teacher, Paul Stassevitch. 


THE DANCE: Metropolitan Will 
Pipe Tune for American Ballet 


Last Winter a raccoon coat did double 
duty. At evening performances of the 
American Ballet at the Adelphi 
Theatre, William Dollar wore it in 
“Alma Mater,” a ballet satirizing col- 
lege football. 

Before and after the dance, it be- 
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longed to Edward Warburg. To help 
the struggling company in its New 
York debut, the youngest son of Felix 
Warburg lent them his coonskin. This 
year he’ll have it all to himself. The 
American Ballet last week bought Dol- 
lar his own coonskin costume. 

The good fortune that followed the 
ballet from its start in January, 1933, 
had reached a new high. Edward John- 
son, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, last week 
engaged the company, with George Bal- 
anchine as artistic director and ballet- 
master. 

The appointment, tentative.y sug- 
gested last Spring, left the group glee- 
fully excited. Here was its big chance. 
With Johnson’s permission, Balanchine 
will choose from the opera’s regular 
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Ruggiero Ricci: The 15-Year- 
Old Violinist Won High Praise 


dancers “‘the best looking ones, the best 
dancers, and those with the best ex- 
tremities.” In the rush’of current en- 
gagements at New York’s Lewisohn 
Stadium and Philadelphia’s Robin Hood 
Dell, further plans remained vague. 

In 1933 Warburg and his friend Lin- 
coln Kirstein went into ballet in a big 
way. They founded the American 
School of Ballet to train possible talent. 
With the dream of sending various 
companies throughout the country, they 
also started American Ballet Produc- 
tions, Inc., whose sole troupe at present 
is the American Ballet, with 27 mem- 
bers drawn from the school. 

The Ballet gave its first performance 
in <artford, Conn., last December. 
Praise won in a later New York ap- 
pearance encouraged the founders to 
plan a coast-to-coast tour from October 
to January. 

Balanchine will stay most of the time 
in New York rehearsing opera ballet 
and drawing new talent from the 
school’s 300 pupils. The 31-year-old 
choreographer has experience galore 
for his new job. He started his career 
at the Petrograd State Theatre of 
Opera in 1921, and left two years later 
to join-Diaghilev, Director of the Bal- 
lets Russes. During his five years with 





this company he created ten ballet, 
Later he worked at the Copenhagen 
Royal Theatre, producing six of his ow, 
creations. Then he helped found th, 
Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo and Lg 
Ballets, 1933. 

This Summer he -toured the Unite, 
States in a small Dodge, determined ty 
learn American tastes. He came back 


convinced the country was highly 
dance-conscious. 

ca 
GALLI-CURCI: Star Has 


Study Singing All Over Again 


Last June in Japan Mme. Amelit, 
Galli-Curci suspended for three weeks 
all engagements in her world tour. Ip 
Tokyo’s Imperial University Hospital 
the world-famous soprano spent an un- 
expected holiday. Day after day Dr. 
Arnold Kegel studied the goiter grow. 
ing on the right side of her throat. Fin. 
ally the former Chicago Health Com- 
missioner convinced Galli-Curci she 
should have what she called her “‘little 
potato” cut out as soon as possible. 

Last week after completing her tour, 
the singer arrived in Chicago. She 
went directly to the Henrotin Hospital. 
At 9:30 in the morning Dr. Kegel in- 
jected novocaine around the bulging 
object; he used the local anesthetic so 
that he might test the singer’s voice 
during the 70-minute operation. Five 
times he stopped and asked her to sing 
a note. Each time she sounded one in 
a moderate tone to enable him to check 
the vocal mechanism. 

Near the bed sat Miss Lucy Bessoe, 
anatomical artist. Deftly she drew pic- 
tures of each stage of the operation. 
The singer interested in tone produc- 
tion, wanted them for later study. 

The diva’s business manager, John 
Evans, also sat nearby: “I think I was 
more nervous than Mme. Galli-Curci 
when I realized that there before my 
eyes was a performance that might 
forever still one of the greatest voices 
in the world.” 

Galli-Curci first noticed the goiter 
fifteen years ago. At that time it grew 
outward. Five years ago it changed 
direction and started pressing against 
her windpipe and shifting it almost two 
inches to the left. This shut off half 
the vocal volume. So she sang around 
her “little potato.” She feared an oper- 
ation might cost her her voice. 

Now that removal of the 61,-ounce 
goiter has doubled the space in her 
windpipe, she must learn to handle this 
increased volume. So this week, rest- 
ing quietly in her hospital room, 42- 
year-old Galli-Curci began learning her 
art all over again. Each day, like the 
rankest beginner, she practices single 

notes and simple scales. 

The possibility still remains that she 
may never sing again. Medical 2unals 
contain no other record of a nvtable 
artist taking such a risk. Dr. Kegel 
thinks it will be six months before she 
can appear in concert again, i‘ the 
operation proves successful. He feels 
the singer’s tremendous determination 
makes this fairly certain. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Senator Bilbo Returns to Mississippi 
for the Primaries—and Watermelon 


~~ -— 


HARRIS & EWING 
Admiral Bloch and Secretary Swanson 
Open Bids for Building 13 Warships 


PAN-PACIFIC PRESS 


A Crowd of 10,000 Children Greet- 
ed Shirley Temple in Honolulu 


KEYSTONE 
Queen Mary Receives Her Guests in 
the Grounds of Buckingham Palace 
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Helen Wills Moody: Jackie’s Mistress The Gathering of T. R.’s Clan: Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt Sr. Celebrates 
Again Returns Home a Champion Her 74th Birthday in the Midst of Her Children and Grandchildren 
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ROAD KID: Boy Hitch - Hikes 
His Way Across NBC Network 


Radio’s program managers spend 
much of their time warding off young- 
sters ambitious to break into radio. In 
Chicago last year, a gangling kid of 17 
burst into Sidney Strotz’s Merchandise 
Mart office with “a swell idea.” Ster- 
ling (Red) Quinlan, just out of high 
school, wanted NBC’s Central Division 
manager to let him go on the air with 
a serial dramatizing a cross-country 
hitch-hike. The hike still to be hitched. 
Strotz shook his head: “I’m making no 
promises. See me when and if you’ve 
taken the trip.” 

Quinlan got a newspaper job and 
forgot his radio career. Last April, an 
urge to travel revived it. With $1.50 
in his pocket, he caught the Rock Island 
freight. In three months he bummed 
his way to Hollywood and back, fight- 
ing police and railroad bulls over the 
entire 6,000-mile jaunt. Back in his 
mother’s modest bungalow with a dime, 
he settled down to “regain the 16 
pounds I’d lost, cure a bad case of 
athlete’s foot, and write my radio 
serial.” 

Last week, Quinlan began his hike 
all over again—this time over the NBC- 
WEAF network every Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday at 10:45 
P.M., E.S.T. In “The Open Road,” he 
hopes to save other adolescents the 
trouble of running away: “Life on the 
road is the bunk. I never saw a single 
road kid who was happy, though most 
won’t admit they’d rather be back 
home. They’re all liars, but not bad 
kids.” 

His own home at 11435 Union Ave- 
nue, Chicago, he puts down as “typical- 
ly middle class American.” If listeners 
suspect his radio adventures surpass 
the facts of his trip, they may be right: 

“Road kids habitually misstate facts. 
For example, they don’t use their own 
names, but those of their personal 
heroes. Clark Gable is the most fre- 
quent pseudonym. I still find it diffi- 
cult to tell the truth without fencing 
around.” 

* 


PROPAGANDA: CBS Declines to 
Help Spread the Soviet Gospel 


The mills of Stalin’s radio censors 
grind exceeding fine. Last week, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System fol- 
lowed Stalin’s example and put its own 
mills in motion. From its six privately 
owned stations, CBS banned Torgsin, 
Soviet “State corporation for trade 
with foreigners.” To Ivan Gordeeff and 
Abe Mintz, Torgsin directors in the 
United States, CBS script dictator Gil- 
son Gray gave his reasons: 

“We couldn’t sell time to a utilities 
company to expound its views on gov- 
ernment. Likewise, we can’t promote 


a Soviet-owned organization without 
thereby promoting the government be- 
hind it.” 
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Red Quinlan: He Thumbed 
His Way Into’ Radio 


Gray’s explanation amused the Torg- 
sin representatives. For four years 
they have promoted the sale of Torgsin 
orders through banks and American 
Express offices. Any of America’s 
4,000,000 of Russian descent can send 
the orders to friends or relatives in 
Russia. Recipients redeem them at the 
nearest of Torgsin’s 1,000 chain stores. 
Last Spring, the trading company used 
a small New York station to advertise 
the service. Early this month Gordeeff 
decided to spend $40,000 on six weekly 
transcription programs. 

Despite Columbia’s rebuff, Gordeeff 
expects to round up substitutes for CBS 
stations by Sept. 15. “One can see 
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Representative William P. Connery: 
He Wants the Public to Own Radio 
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there’s no propaganda in thes pro- 
grams—only business.” But at cps 
headquarters, Gilson Gray wondered jg 
Representative William P. Conn; ry of 
Massachusetts would feel the same way 
about it. ° 

Last April, the lean, bald-headed Ja. 
bor champion got sixteen fellow Con. 
gressmen to join him in a petition to 
the Federal Communications Commis. 
sion. They demanded the FCC to cloge 
down nineteen NBC stations for carry. 
ing an allegedly indecent Spanish: love 
song on one of the Mexican Goverp- 


ment’s tourist programs. FCC mem. 
bers rejected the petition. Ever since, 
the fast-talking, ex-vaudeville h»sofer 
has yowied for Congressional in estj- 


gation of FCC favoritism, and eventua] 
public ownership of radio. Last week 
his latest outburst still sounded ip 
broadcasters’ ears. 

“Some members of Congress have not 
as yet realized that the creature of the 
Power Trust, the Radio Trust, headed 
by the National Broadcasting Co., js 
just as arrogant, just as intolerant of 
proper supervision or government regu- 
lation and just as influential as ever the 
power trust claimed to be... 

“The Congress has appropriated and 
is spending billions of dollars for re- 
lief . . . The diversion of advertising 
from newspapers and magazines has 
. .. deprived more than 40,000 skilled 
printing trades workers of permanent 
employment ... The only real cure 
the Congress can effect is to eliminate 
the profit motive from broadcasting.” 

To accomplish this Connery wants 
Congress to pass Representative Joseph 
P. Monaghan’s bill for complete govern- 
ment control of radio, now pending be- 
fore the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 








BROADCASTS AUG. 17-25 





Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M, Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (17th): Wightman Cup Matches: Tron 
Forest Hills, L. L, Ted Husing fi CBS 
and John Tunis for NBC describe in- 
ternational women’s tennis champ hip 
finals, in which Helen Jacobs lea the 
American team. 1:30 E.T.; 12:30 ©.T.; 
11:30 M.T.; 10:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ., ¢ 

SUN. (18th): Salzburg Festival: Bruno ‘alter 
conducts the Vienna Philharmonic 0 es- 
tra in Haydn’s Eleventh Symphor Mo- 
zart’s “Eine Kleine Nacht Musik,” an two 
Wagner Preludes. 11:00 E.T.; 10:0 Pr. 
9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


MON. (19th): “Evening in Paris”: To recreate 
“atmosphere of a Parisian nigh ib, 
Odette Myrtel, the Pickens Sister nd 
Milton Watson warble with Mar r- 
now’s Orchestra. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 
M.T.; 4:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

TUES. (20th): Paul Whiteman: Follow Lis 
new Saturday NBC—WEAF spot from 10:30 
to 11:00 E.T., Whiteman begins new 
Tuesday series. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T 8:30 
M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED. (21st): Franklin D. Roosevelt: The 
President addresses the Boy Sco ot 
America. 8:45 E.T.; 7:45 C.T.; 6:45 M.T.; 
6:45 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. CBS. 


THURS, (22nd): San Francisco Symphon): A!- 
fred Hertz conducts Tchaikovsky's * 


and Juliet’ Overture, Schubert's Ave 
Maria,” and a group of Brahms w#''2e* 
11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 8:01 P.T. 
CBS. 

FRI. (28rd): Lois Ravel: The Baltimore con- 
tralto joins Leith Stevens’s Orchestre 'n a 
new series of popular melodies. 9:30 Tes 


8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 
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WAR: Captain Stallings Heads 
Fox-NANA Ethiopian Expedition 





In the sumptuous bar of the liner 
Rex, Laurence Stallings, playwright, 
scenarist, author, reporter, drama crit- 
ic, and film editor, last week sipped 
highballs. Meanwhile on a_ grimy 
freighter dock in New York, stevedores 
tugged on huge crates that held Ford 
trucks equipped with bunks, power 
plant, film developing apparatus, sup- 
ply closets, and an electric generating 
plant. The glistening black trucks 
pore huge white phosphorescent letters 
_v.S. A. Six other crates held motor- 
cycles equipped with sidecars. 

Thus, last week a $500,000 news, 
newsreel, and news picture expedition 
—probably the most ambitious ever at- 
tempted—got off for the well sched- 
uled and well advertised Italo-Ethio- 
pian war. Stallings leads the six-man 
expedition, jointly financed by Fox 
Movietone News and North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 

Stallings will first visit Rome to in- 
terview Mussolini for NANA subscrib- 
ing newspapers. Then the Fox Movie- 
tone editor will fly to London to meet 
Georges Mejat, the French cameraman 
who caught King Alexander’s assas- 
sination, Len Hammond, American 
cameraman who trailed China’s 19th 
Route Army, and Alfred Waldron, 
Movietone’s Washington man. At 
Lloyd's huge main London office, they 
will take examinations for life, sick- 
ness, and injury insurance. Then they 
will fly away to war. 

In the war area they will deploy 
through strategic positions in Abyssin- 
ia, French Somaliland, and Eritrea. 
None expects the assignment to be easy. 

“We can’t get pictures of white-robed 
warriors putting their fur-garlanded 
shields up against a dark cloud of ma- 
chine gun bullets,” Stallings explained, 
“by reading a general staff release to 
the effect that a flank attack by Colonel 
So-and-So eliminated 3,000 enemy ef- 
fectives and advanced... . 

“It does not include covering events 
while playing poker with the general 
staff. We've got to go out and point 
our little boxes at shell holes in the act 
of creation, at bullets on their way to 
work,” 

Just to make sure neither Ethiopians 
hor Italians mistake it for enemy com- 
batants, the expedition carries a crate 
of American flags. For further pro- 
tection Stallings will “lean heavily on 
the old, I hope true, adage that light- 
ning never strikes twice in the same 
Place.” Lightning, in the form of a 
Shell, struck Captain Stallings at Bel- 
leau Wood. He lost his right leg. 

Such campaigning will be old stuff 
for Stallings. In 1917 he gave up a 
reporting job on The Atlanta Journal 
to join the 5th Marines. In France 
he fought bravely and drank enthus- 
lastically. One got him promoted to a 
captaincy, the other a nickname of 
“Ice Water.” 

After the war the stump of Stallings’ 


amputated leg refused to knit. Pain 
tormented him almost to insanity. But 
finally he got out of Walter Reed Hos- 
pital and went to work on The Washing- 
ton Times. In 1922 he moved to the 
late New York World as a copyreader. 
Quickly he advanced to drama critic, 
then to book reviewer. 

In 1924 he and another World man, 
Maxwell Anderson, wrote the epochal 
play, “What Price Glory?” The same 
year, Stallings published his absorbing 
and bitter indictment of war, the au- 
tobiographical novel “Plumes.” For 


sputtered details into a microphone. 
Twenty-five feet behind the finish line, 
Paul C. Brown of Oklahoma City lost 
control of his machine. He careened 
into McNamee and Thomas Manning 
of Cleveland’s WTAM. McNamee went 
to a hospital for jaw injuries; Manning 
propped himself into a chair before the 
mike and announced the race’s winner 
—Maurice E. Bates, son of an Ander- 
son, Ind., coal dealer. He won in 31.2 
seconds. Prize: a $2,000 four-year 
scholarship in any State university in 
the country. 
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The Akron Soap Box Derby: Graham McNamee Was on the Casualty List 


Hollywood he wrote the cinematic gold 
mine, “The Big Parade.” 

The carelessly dressed Georgian is 
pleasant, friendly, and an excellent con- 
versationalist. He teaches his daugh- 
ters Sylvia and Diana zoology and bi- 
ology because he considers’ these 
sciences the most important branches 
of knowledge. He likes to shoot craps 
and says it is the only way he can get 
any exercise. 


SOAPBOX: Derby Ends in Prize 
For Boy, Bruises for McNamee 


Last week in Akron, Ohio, 70,000 per- 
sons sweltered in bleachers along Tal- 
madge Hill. At the top, 3 excited boys 
—semi-finalists in a group of 52 starters 
6 to 16 years old—held tense hands on 
steering gears of homemade soapbox 
scooters. 

At the crack of a revolver they 
started rolling down the 1,181-foot hill. 
Graham McNamee, NBC announcer, 


Three years ago Myron E. Scott 
moped in the city room of the Dayton 
Daily News. The city editor told him 
to snap out of it and go out for a human 
interest photograph. He obeyed. On 
the way he loitered watching boys 
scooting down a hill. “Would you like 
to race for a prize?’”’ he asked. “Oh 
boy! sure we would!” the lads yelled. 


Scott sold the idea to his paper. He 
got up the event and 40,000 Daytonians 
watched 400 boys race. 

Marvin E. Coyle, president of Chevro- 
let Motor Co., read the newspaper ac- 
count. He sent for Scott and hired him 
to start a “big All-American Soap Box 
Derby.” He suggested a scholarship for 
first prize; Chevrolet automobiles for 
second and third. Everett Miller of St. 
Louis and Lonny Kline of Akron, won 
them last week. 

Last year Scott got 34 papers in the 
country to stage local races, giving 
prizes and sending the winner to the 
national derby at Dayton. This year 54 
papers sponsored local contests. 
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COTTON : Official Forecast 2,000,000 Bales Over 
1934 Crop, But Wallace ‘Sees no Cause for Anxiety’ 


At 4 A. M. E.S.T. Aug. 8, members of 
the Crop Reporting Board gathered in 
the Department of Agriculture’s build- 
ing in Washington. Guards ushered 
them into a board room, locked doors, 
and stood by. Attendants pulled down 
and barred Venetian blinds so that sig- 
nals could not penetrate to the street. 

The Board, a division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, had seven hours 
to guess the size of the nation’s coming 
cotton crop. Its forecast, an annual 
event, marks the first official estimate 
of the crop for the seasonal year be- 
ginning Aug. 1. 


SEcRET Guess: The five board mem- 
bers are career men, forbidden any con- 
tact with business. Crop condition re- 
ports flow in from a vast army of cor- 
respondents, field statisticians, and 
State Agricultural Boards. But no one 
—not even the Board members or their 
technical helpers—sees the complete re- 
turns from the districts of even one 
State until the final day. Cotton ranks 
as a world commodity and American 
crop conditions affect producers and 
users in many countries. An early 
leakage might mean millions to specu- 
lators. Last year a lean report at the 
regular time started wild trading that 
shot prices up $2.50 a bale. 

This year the Board worked furious- 
ly, pausing a few minutes for a coffee 
and nut-bread-sandwich breakfast. 
Some fifteen minutes before 11, guards 
let Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in. 
He initialed approval and mimeograph- 
ers went to work. 

New York brokers waited tensely. At 
10:55—11:55 New York (daylight sav- 
ing) time—a gong rang and a gavel 
crashed on the floor of the Cotton Ex- 
change—no trading for twenty minutes. 


Reporters Wait in the Department of Aoticlints for the Cotton Report. News That 


Brokers stared intently at a gallery 
blackboard and a telegraph instrument 
nearby. 

In Washington guards opened doors. 
Board Chairman W. F.. Callander car- 
ried report copies outside and laid them 
face downward beside a dozen telegraph 
sets and telephones. Reporters and 
telegraph operators toed a chalk mark 
three feet from the desks. At precisely 
11 o’clock, Callander cried “Go!” 


A fraction of a second later the news 
raced by telegraph to American ex- 
changes. By cable it sped to producing 
countries—Egypt, India, China, Brazil, 
and Russia—and to great foreign buy- 
ing centers—Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Bremen. 


REACTION: In New York, brokers 
groaned. The official forecast topped 
the average guess of Exchange mem- 
bers by 400,000 bales—a bearish factor 
on prices. Immediately the dealers ham- 
mered down prices for future delivery 
of the coming crop. Some months’ quo- 
tations dropped 20 points or more— 
$1.00 to $1.50 a bale. 

Chairman Callander and the Board 
members guessed the coming crop at 
11,798,000 bales. This topped last year’s 
crop by 2,162,000 bales but fell 1,545,- 
000 bales below the average for the last 
five years. 


The Board reported crop conditions 
Aug. 1 at 73.6 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 60.4 per cent a year befo-e. 
It predicted a yield of 198.3 pounds an 
acre, against 170.9 pounds last year 
and a 1924-1933 average of 177.1. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion officials had hoped for a smaller 
estimate. But Secretary Wallace com- 
mented cheerfully: ‘The Administra- 


DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


tion sees no cause for anxiety in th, 
present crop estimate.” World cop. 
sumption if maintained at present level, 
could take 11,000,000 bales of th 
American staple. 

Since 1933 the AAA has vigo rously 
pushed a policy of limited pro 
and higher cotton prices. It has 
anteed farmers, by non-recours: 
a minimum price for their crop 


These loans at 12 cents a pound 
totaled $271,775,525 on 4,454,039 bales 
of the 1934 cotton crop. They become 
due Feb. 1, 1936. But it would not 
profit farmers to repay unless cotton 
rises about 2 cents a pound above its 
present level—around 11 cents; it would 
be cheaper to let the government take 
title to the warehoused cotton. 

Southern planters want another loan 
guarantee of this year’s crop. But Sec. 
retary Wallace failed to name a ‘efinite 
figure last week: “Adequate credit fa- 
cilities” would be made available “for 
the orderly marketing of the 1935 
crop.” Further, he promised to with- 
hold from the market present govern- 
ment stocks of some 5,000,000 bales un- 
less prices rise above 13 cents. 


The New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
joined critics of the government's cot- 
ton policy last week in its annual re- 
port: 

“It is an inescapable conclusion that 
governmental policies attempting 
hold prices above the world’s ideas of 
values are the principal and constantly 
accelerating cause of decreased con- 
sumption of our cotton and the loss of 
our dominating position in the cotton 
trade of the world.” 

The Southern Exchange cited figures. 
Our exports last year amounted to 4- 
837,000 bales, compared with 7,560,000 
bales in the previous cotton year, ora 
decrease of 2,723,000 bales. ‘We have 
to go back to the season of 1922-1923 
to approximate that figure, the average 
for the eleven years for 1923 to 1934 be- 
ing 7,848,000 bales.” 
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HOGS: Packers Blame AAA for 
Meat-Shortage and Price-Jump 


In 1924 Chicago handled 122,749 hogs 
in one day. The inflow reached 250,000 
to 300,000 a week a few years ago. 

Last week shipments fell under 40,- 
000. Hog prices soared to $12 a hun- 
dredweight, highest in six years. A 
$2.25 addition for the processing tax 
ran prices up to the highest since 1926. 

Chicago packers blamed shrinking 
shipments on the AAA’s 1933 hog de- 
struction program. The government 
pought and turned into pork products 
more than 6,000,000 sows and small 
pigs. On top of this came the 1934 
drought searing the corn crops farm- 
ers normally feed to pigs. 

Records dating back to 1878, thir- 
teen years after the stockyards opened 
on the present location, show that at 
no time since has the market handled 
so few hogs. Receipts for this year 
through last week totaled only about 
2,240,000, slightly more than half for 
the similar 1934 period. 


The shortage, translated into con- 
sumer terms, threatens to boost the 
already high prices for pork chops, 
hams, and lard. 

Last week Chicago housewives paid 
39 cents a pound for pork chops—10 
cents higher than the previous week, 
and four times last year’s low. Butch- 
ers in most otner cities charged from 
30 to 40 cents a pound. 


AMTORG: Soviet Union Spent 
$25,000,000 in U.S. This Year 


A spare man with high cheek bones 
surveyed a press release last week and 
boomed, “Stchorochko!—good!” 

Comrade Ivan V. Boyeff, lately Vice 
Commissar of Russia’s Foreign Trade, 
currently chairman of Amtorg ( Ameri- 
kanskaya Torgovlya—American Trade) 
read good news. American-Soviet trade 
had thawed. 

In Amtorg’s New York skyscraper 
Office, the 41-year-old executive 
smoothed his straw-like hair and re- 
viewed the figures: 


Soviet purchases leaped to $8,500,000 
for this July against $611,000 for July, 
1934. In 1934’s first seven months, 
Russia spent $16,167,000; in 1935, $25,- 
000,000—$16,500,000 for machinery, $8,- 
500,000 for cotton. 


Comrade Boyeff beamed. Amtorg 
buys practically everything the Soviets 
need from America—from airplane 
parts to engineering brains. And it 
sells everything America needs from 
Russia—from licorice root to Romanoff 
art treasures. 


In 1924, three years before Russia 
heaved upward with the first Five-Year 
Plan, Moscow leaders sat at an oak 
table in the Kremlin and pondered im- 
mediate industrial needs. 

The Dnieprostroi hydroelectric plant 
and the Magnitogorsk steel works bob- 
bled in Communist brains only as 
dreams. But Boss Stalin, President 


LERNER FROM SOVFOTO 


Ivan Boyeff: Growth of American-Soviet Trade Pleases Him 


Michael Kalinin, Klimenti E. Voroshi- 
lov, and Lazarus Kaganovitch, chief 
aide to Stalin, agreed that the iron, 
platinum, and copper of the rich Urals 
must be tapped at once. They needed 
America’s excavators, locomotives, and 
mining machinery. 

They called Isaiah J. Hoorgin of the 
Foreign Trade Commissariat; on a 
blowy April day he sailed for America 
to organize a vast buying and selling 
organization. The benign little man 
called it Amtorg. 


First ComravDeE: Hoorgin, a brilliant 
mathematician and scholar, first took 
a vine-clad cottage in the Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J. Then he hired office 
space at 165 Broadway, near Manhat- 
tan’s financial district, and advertised 
for 25 stenographers and clerks—no 
White Russian emigres need apply. 


Comrade Hoorgin had a list of orders 
in his brief case. Stankoimport, ma- 
chine tool trade import trust, wanted 
lathes. American salesmen bidding for 
the trade noted with surprise that the 
Communist looked as gentle as a Latin 
professor. Hoorgin haggled for credit, 
then bought for cash. His young Am- 
torg Trading Corp. took a nominal com- 
mission, enough to carry overhead. He 
incorporated Amtorg under New York 
State laws. 


In 1925 a cloudburst over an Adiron- 
dack lake upset Hoorgin’s canoe. Am- 
torg’s first chief drowned before frantic 
friends could help, 


Then Comrades Paul Ziev and later 
Paul G. Bron ruled the trading corpor- 
ation. In the Fall of 1930 Peter Alexis 
Bogdanov, Bron’s successor, arrived 
just in time to take the stand in Ham- 
ilton Fish’s anti-Red inquiry. 

“You'll be lucky if you stay in the 
United States long,” a Congressman 
yelled at the six-foot graduate of the 
Czar’s political prison. Bogdanov 
shrugged his shoulders. But he stayed, 
long enough, at least, to have dinner 
with Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, and 
even President Roosevelt. 

For three years the burly revolution- 
ist ducked bourgeoise brickbats. Re- 
strictions on Russian imports and 
charges of dumping toppled Soviet buy- 
ing in America 90 per cent from the 
high $114,398,337 of 1930. 

But Bogdanov hoped for a comeback. 
To be ready for it, he moved Amtorg 
from lower Broadway to 261 Fifth 
Avenue, in the shadow of the Empire 
State building. There on floors 15, 16, 
17, and 18, 200 employes work for the 
glory of Amtorg. 

Olive-skinned young men, dressed in 
the newest American fashions, speak 
Russian in the halls. More young men 
with commissions from Russia huddle 
about long conference tables eyeing 
catalogues thumbed by American sales- 
men. 

For the employes (one-third of them 
Russian) Bogdanov set aside a floor of 
social rooms, library, and cooperative 


_store. - The all-Russian. club-meets here 
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to relax at ping-pong or the grand 
piano and learn English. They draw in- 
spiration from portraits of Lenin and 
Stalin and the Hammer and Sickle 
suspended from the ceiling. Pep talks 
in Russian shout at them from the 
walls. 

In the co-op an ingratiating clerk 
sidles between shelves of cavair, crab- 
meat, drygoods, luggage, tennis rackets. 
Employes organized it. It sells for cost. 


LATEST ComRADE: Last December 
Bogdanov moved up to the Commis- 
sariat for Local Industry. In taking 
Bogdanov’s place, Boyeff declared that 
Russia meant to do business in a big 
way. But now she must get the same 
deal extended to other nations. 


Ambassador William C. Bullitt’s 
trade pact with Foreign Commissar Lit- 
vinoff early this month opened the way 
for big business. The U.S.S.R. prom- 
ised to spend $30,000,000 in America by 
next July. 


Comrade Boyeff meant also to live 
like a big businessman. This Summer 
he took a home in the heart of Long 
Island’s South Shore social register 
country, the Hamptons. 


EARNINGS: $110,000,000 Trust 
Grew from $40,000 Family Fund 


Last week’s corporate earnings re- 
ports: 


INVESTMENT: In 1923 a young Middle 
Westerner started a private investment 
fund for his own savings, his wife’s, 
and those of another couple—total as- 
sets, $40,000. Out of this grew the 
Atlas Corporation, today the country’s 
biggest investment trust, with assets of 
more than $110,000,000. 


Floyd B. Odlum raised additional 
capital by selling stock just before the 
market crash in 1929. In the next five 
years while other securities tumbled 
headlong, Atlas common shares more 
than doubled in asset value. The se- 
cret: the company bought up more 
than a score of other investment trusts 
at less than their liquidating worth. 


Last week the company declared its 
first dividend on common stock—30 
cents a share. It had an estimated net 
asset value of $12.05 a share, compared 
with $11.08 on June 30 this year, 
$10.66 Dec. 31, 1934, and $11.18 June 30, 
1934. President Odlum_ explained: 
“Business conditions ... show an im- 
provement which indicates that the 
forces of economic recovery may now 
be on sufficiently firm foundation to 
continue despite many adverse fac- 
tors.” 


RETAILING: Retail business spurted 
ahead in this year’s first half, reflecting 
greater consumer purchasing power. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., biggest mail or- 
der house, reported sales of $178,122,- 
304 for the six months ended July 16— 
a 27 per cent pickup over the same 
period of 1934. Net income totaled 
$9,071,071—32 per cent higher. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. last 
month enjoyed its biggest July sales in 


history. For the six months ended July 
31, sales totaled $133,289,039—a 029 
per cent increase over a year ago. 

J. C. Penney Co., nationwide chain of 
general merchandise stores, reported 
gross sales of $92,979,584, a new first 
half year peak. But keen competition 
and lower prices ate into profits. Net 
income equalled $2.17 a common share, 
against $2.59 last year. 


CAMERAS: Researchers of Eastman 
Kodak Co. kept busy this year develop- 
ing new products. They brought out 
Kodachrome, a film for making ama- 
teur movies in color without special 
attachments, and the Kodak Bantam, 
smallest Kodak ever made, weighing 
only 7 ounces and little larger than a 
package of cigarettes. 

Partly as a result of these innova- 
tions, the company made a net profit 
of $3.05 a common share in the 24 
weeks ended June 15, compared with 
$2.91 in the same period last year. To 
celebrate, directors declared a 25-cent 
extra dividend on the common stock in 
addition to the regular quarterly pay- 
ment of $1.25 a share. 


Woo.ens: Like the soldier who in- 
sisted everyone else in the regiment 
was out of step, American Woolen Co. 
has maintained its own peculiar gait 
in the industrial parade. In 1928 and 
1929 most companies piled up peak 
profits. But the world’s biggest woolen 
and worsted manufacturer lost millions 
of dollars. In 1933, near the depres- 
sion’s bottom, Woolen enjoyed its best 
year since the war, netting $7,000,000. 

Domestic wool consumption has 
dropped almost 40 per cent in the past 
dozen years. But recently demand re- 
vived somewhat, bringing moderate 
price advances. In this year’s first half 
the company made $501,015 net profit 
compared with $585,020 net loss in the 
same period of 1934. President Lionel 
J. Noah explained: not larger operat- 
ing income but smaller inventory 
write-down did the trick. 


Soap: To “keep that schoolgirl com- 
plexion,” people in the United States 
and 47 other countries buy more Palm- 
olive than any other brand of toilet 
soap. Their purchases in the first six 
months this year helped Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co. boost sales $4,632,077 
above the same period of 1934. 

Net income totaled $1,924,810, after 
setting aside a $900,000 special reserve 
against possible future decline in mar- 
ket value of inventories. This com- 
pares with $2,416,887 net income a year 
ago. Colgate ranks second to Procter 
& Gamble Co. as the country’s biggest 
soap manufacturer. 


RusBer: Largest in the industry, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. reported 
six months sales of $78,828,359—11 per 
cent higher than the same period of 
1934. But severe price cutting and 
higher production costs reduced uet 
profit to $2,404,778, compared with $7,- 
617,197 in the first six months last 
year. 


U. S. Rubber Co., Goodyear’s biggest 
competitor, announced six months sales 
of $57,722,837—10 per cent more than 
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a year ago. This boosted net profit 
from $26,588 in 1934’s first half to 
$658,580 this year. U. S. Rubber relies 
jess on tire saleS than any other big 
rubber company. The firm does an 
enormous business in rubber footwear, 
Lastex yarn, and other rubber goods. 







BeariNcs: When auto output rises, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. does a brisk 
pusiness. The firm’s friction-reducing 
gadgets help the wheels go round on 
practically all motor .cars except those 
of General Motors, which makes its 
own bearings. 

Last week Timken reported six 
months’ earnings of $1.87 a share on its 
capital stock, compared with $1.07 last 
year. Directors declared an extra divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share in addition to 
the regular 25-cent quarterly payment. 










a 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Ex-Tanker 


Skipper Texaco’s New Chairman 








In 1905 The Texas Corporation bought 
an oil tanker and acquired a new em- 
ploye—Torkild Reiber, the vessel’s 22- 
year-old Master. Last week directors 
of the $475,000,000 oil company elected 
the ex-sailor board chairman to suc- 
ceed the late Judge Charles B. Ames. 

Captain Rieber left the sea soon aft- 
er joining Texas and rose to vice presi- 
dent in charge of marine and export 
activities. Frequent visits to the 105 
foreign countries in which Texaco sells 
its products made him the oil industry's 
most traveled executive. Rarely does 
he need an interpreter: he speaks 
French, German; and the Scandinavian 
languages fluently, and in Chinese and 
Japanese he can get by. 

The new executive makes decisions 
quickly. His blue eyes scan a telegram: 
work to be done in New Orleans or 
Milwaukee. Without goodbyes or bag- 
gage, he plops a hat on his graying 
head and catches the first train out. As 
Texas chairman, he will rule over the 
biggest marketing organization in the 
domestic oil industry, with 40,000 filling 
stations located in every State. 

Pin Money: At the peak of his ca- 
reer, Samuel Insull received more than 
$500,000 a year in salaries from 50 
utilities. After he resigned in 1932 
four of his companies allowed him $21,- 
000 a year pension. But they stopped 
payments last year when the 75-year- 
old Chicagoan became a fugitive from 
justice. Later Insull returned to this 
country, faced trial in Federal and 
State courts on charges of mail fraud 
and embezzlement, and won vindication. 

Last week directors of the Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois, Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., and Peoples Gas Subsidiary 
Corp. voted to restore the pension. 
Insull will receive a lump sum of 
$33,250 to cover arrears since Jan. 1, 
1934, and $57.53 a day for life. 




































INCOME: Anyone who didn’t earn 
$396 last year failed to receive his share 
of the national income. Multiplying 
$396 by 125,000,000 people in the United 





States gives approximately $49,440,- 
000,000, the country’s total income in 
1934. 

Robert R. Nathan of the United 
States Department of Commerce re- 
leased this estimate this week. It rep- 
resents an 11 per cent increase over 
1933 but is still 37 per cent below 
1929’s figure. However, Nathan pointed 
out a 20 per cent drop in living costs 
partially offset the income decline dur- 
ing the depression. Labor increased its 
share from 65 per cent of the national 
income in 1929 to 67.5 per cent last 
year. 

EXPANSION: Monday brought good 
news to heavy industries. General 
Motors Corp. announced: “Encouraged 
by the more assured outlook for profit- 
able development, the corporation has 
authorized an expansion and’ recon- 
struction program of approximately 
$50,000,000.” Most of the money will 
go for new machinery and equipment, 
some to build additional factories. “It 
will oe recognized that this program 
will make a contribution to employ- 
ment.” 




















STRIKE: Fast-Moving Novel of 
The Pacific Coast Labor Holiday 


PIER 17. By Walter Havighurst. 260 pages, 
57,000 words. Macmillan, New York. $2. 


“The Shipping Board is running a 
hiring hall. They’re trying to drive 
the union off the coast.” 

Seattle furnishes the background for 
this novel of the waterfront strike that 
last year licked its fiery way up the 
Pacific Coast. The men and officers 
of the S. S. Pamona, just arrived at 
Pier 17 from Shanghai, supply most 
of the characters. Adrian Scarf, sea- 
going college boy, wanted to find out 
about dramatic life and death: he tast- 
ed both. The loyal family man, Lars 
Holderby, joined the strikers, then 
signed on a coastwise vessel to keep 
himself in cash; he had to return when 
the “steam schooner” burned. Urbik, 
red agitator, died by accident in the 
hold. Noonan, experienced Irish ideal- 
ist, lost his influence by telling the 
strikers, “You got to go slow. You got 
to be patient.” The gentlemanly, be- 
wildered Captain Lanning met death 
by way of a sailor’s well-aimed brick. 

The Captain’s independent collegiate 
daughter and a cynical girl reporter 
bring romance into the well-contrived 
tale. Both attract Ralph MacCharl, 
third mate. Ann Bagley, the news- 
hound, adroitly finds out that Lars 
Holderby has killed a scab in a scuffle. 
Her discovery means prison for him 
but promotion for her: she is happy. 

Two of the most dramatic incidents 
come straight from last year’s Seattle 
news: The workers successfully raid a 
strikebreaking tug; at the end, tear 
bombs. and policemen’s nightsticks 
carve a way through the picket-lines. 
The strike blows up. 

“Pier 17” hits hard without following 
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the well blazed trail of the so-called 
Radical novelists. No thesis barks at 
the author’s heels: he takes more inter- 
est in telling a good story than in pro- 
claiming panaceas. 

Walter Havighurst knows his water- 
fronts. He studied at Denver and 
Columbia Universities. Before gradua- 
tion he had learned to splice rope on 
Great Lakes ore-boats and had sailed 
before the mast on a dozen steam and 
sailing vessels in both Atlantic and 
Pacific. “I was prouder of my A.B. 
ticket (able bodied seaman’s papers) 
than of any academic degree.” 

Nine years ago he decided to brush 
up on English literature at King’s Col- 
lege, London. He worked his way 
across on a cattle ship. Now he quiet- 
ly teaches English at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 


AIR JAUNT: Mrs. Lindbergh Can 
Write as Well as She Can Pilot 


NORTH TO THE ORIENT. By Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh. 244 pages, 62,000 words. Appen- 
dix. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50. 


This book fell into the lap of its pub- 
lishers. One day Harold Nicolson, Brit- 
ish biographer and diplomat, came to 
the Harcourt, Brace offices to discuss 
his forthcoming Dwight Morrow bi- 
ography. He remarked that the late 
diplomat’s daughter, ‘Anne Lindbergh, 
was writing some sort of book on the 
1931 Lindbergh jaunt from Maine to 
Nanking. 

It turned out that the world’s most 
famous woman radio operator and co- 
pilot writes as well as she flies. An in- 
born shyness often makes her wear 
dark glasses and false hair to escape 
public stares. But safe between book 
covers she discloses enthusiasm, humor, 
and sometimes fear. F 


She “never passed an arithmetic ex- 
amination,” and “had to be tutored to 
get through elementary physics,” be- 
fore she ever thought of taking up 
wireless. It was no cinch. 


After she laboriously drummed out 
her first practice message, the operator 
who was listening replied, ‘“Pretty— 
good—but—a—little—heavy—on—the 
— dashes — just — like — my — wife’s — 
sending.” 

Anne Lindbergh felt slighted on ac- 
count of her sex. July 27, 1931, when 
the Lindberghs prepared to take off for 
the first leg of the trip from College 
Point, Long Island, reporters besieged 
them. “my husband is being asked 
vital, masculine questions, clean-cut 
steely technicalities ... But I am asked 
about clothes and lunch boxes.” 

She had on sneakers and a sticky 
cotton blouse. But the radio announcer 
covering the event did not think her 
costume according to Hoyle. “ ‘Mrs. 
Lindbergh,’ he started smoothly, with 
a glance at me, ‘is wearing a leather 
flying helmet and leather coat, and 
high leather flying boots.’ ” 

At Baker Lake, Canada, she found 
people who received one consignment 
of newspapers a year and read one 
every day, “just as you do at home— 


only, of course, the news is a year late.” 
The Anglican and Catholic missionaries 
who had charge of local Eskimo souls 
never spoke to each other; the Catho- 


lic’s predecessor had won all the natives. 


to his side while the late arriving priest 
had so far converted only one—his 
hired man. 


As the Lindberghs drove their 600- 
horsepower ship, “Sirius,” toward 


f 


KEYSTONE 
Anne Lindbergh: She 
Writes Another ‘We’ Story 


Nome, Alaska, on Aug. 11, the long 
polar daylight at last began to fail. 
They had to spank to a forced landing 
and anchor. An Eskimo duck hunter 
woke them at 3:30 A. M. Eight days 
later they were fog-hidden for some 
harrowing hours off the Japanese 
Chishima Islands: “Did he really think 
I enjoyed this game of tobogganing 
down volcanoes?—TI thought in a kind 
of bravado anger. Really it was too 
much—I would never fly again.” 

After Japanese sightseeing and ova- 
tions they followed the Yangtze River 
up to Nanking. They liked rivers, for 
sudden glimpses of them through fog 
and darkness helped them on previous 
journeys. But the tawny Yangtze was 
in flood. Considerately, Colonel Lind- 
bergh used the Sirius, only long-range 
plane in China, to carry medicine to 
beleaguered inhabitants and to map 
flood areas. Finally the implacable 
Yangtze got revenge. While the Sirius 
hung from a British airplane carrier’s 
derrick, the swift current caught her, 
turned her over, and ripped her fuse- 
lage. The Lindberghs jumped just in 
time. 

In a Japanese “‘tea ceremony house,” 
Anne Lindbergh reflected that a dose of 
dignified Oriental meditation might im- 
prove her writing style. It would bring 
to mind similies and metaphors for 
everyday things, she thought. But this 
book indicates that she can do very 
well without tea-thinking: “I had been 
flying by compass and by that indistinct 
line, like the dregs of a wine bottle, that 
meant the horizon .. . I could sit quite 
still and let the roar of the engine 
cover me like music.” 


August 17, 1935 
————, 


— 





LITTLE REVIEWS: A Pulitze, 
Prize Winner’s Short Stories 


WINTER ORCHARD. By Josephine Johnson 
308 pages, 65,000 words. Sinton & Schuster 
New York. $2.50. — 


Twenty-two short ‘stories’ by the ay. 
thor of this year’s Pulitzer Prize nove 
“Now in November.” Laid in the coun. 
tryside and small towns of the Midweg 
most of them disclose*tense, under-syr. 
face family situations and unlucky peo. 
ple. A smooth, perceptive style of writ. 
ing mitigates the gloom. 


ILLYRIAN SPRING, By Ann Bridge. 38 
100,000 words. Little, Brown, Bost: 


An English woman painter finds re. 
lief from an unappreciative family. Ip 
Dalmatia she meets an innocent boy 
and a Viennese doctor. The boy falls 
head over heels in love; the wise dor. 
tor analyzes the situation for both hero. 
ine and reader; the lady relinquishes 
her boy friend but retains her new 
hold on life. Long but readable 


LAND UNDER ENGLAND. By Joseph 0’ Neil], 
296 pages, 97,000 words. Simon & s ister 
New York. $2. 


This slow-moving satire reveals how 
a modern Gulliver reaches the under- 
world via a Scotch mine shaft. The in- 
habitants, a group of lost old Romans, 
have become so Fascist that they have 
lost all intelligence and all emotion ex. 
cept that of love for their fungus-coy- 
ered State. 


pages, 
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SIDESHOW 








REVENGE: James Powell of Balti- 
more, Md., brought Mrs. Clyde Stevens 
home from an auto ride. Instead of 
scowling, Stevens greeted them good- 
naturedly. Then he picked up an axe, - 
chopped Powell’s auto to pieces, and 
set the wreck afire. 


SHUTTLECOCK: To Washington last 
week went former Premier Papanas- 
tasiou of Greece. No one greeted him. 
To his hotel went the ex-Premier. To 
the station went tardy welcomers. 
Back to the station whisked M. Pa- 
panastasiou. But the greeters, weary, 
had left. 

Prorit: Twenty years ago the Grand 
Trunk Railway paid a Worcester, 
Mass.; farmer::$5,000 for a right of 
way, but never “built the road. Recent- 
ly: the farmer. bought the land back— 
for '$35. 

“2 wn oe +0 i 

CiEaN-Up: 3m Whitewood, Sask, 
Herb Parker -went to join neighbors at 
a church-cleaning bee. No one but 
Herb turned up, so he put in a fire 
alarm. A crowd came on the double 
quick. On Sunday the church was 
spick and span. 

Nest: Near Clinton, Tenn., MI. 
Kenneth Needham -went joy-riding i 
a car. A bird thudded into the winé- 
shield. A few minutes dater, Mr. 
Needham found in her lap a soft-shelléd 
bird’s egg, still warm. »,C 





Travelers from all parts of the world getting into Terminal Taxicabs at the Pennsylvania Station 


TERMINAL TAXICABS 


are not just cabs. They are as exclusive and distinctive in their field as the magazines Town & Country, Vogue or Fortune 
are in their fields. Terminal Taxicabs have unusual privileges which make them distinctive and exclusive among taxicabs. 
They have the private stand privileges at Grand Central Terminal, at Pennsylvania Station, at the Waldorf-Astoria, at 
the leading steamship piers, trans-Atlantic and coastwise, and at the ferries serving the Lackawanna, the Erie, the West 
Shore and the Central Railroad of New Jersey. This means that among the passengers carried by the Terminal Taxicabs 
are the greatest number of visitors and travelers carried by any cabs in New 
York City. Terminal Taxicab passengers constitute probably the best group 
Advertisers in Terminal cabs have been of purchasers, at all times active and outdoors, in New York City. You can 
ind continue to be sellers of luxuries. A reach this large purchasing power by means of dominating and compelling 
partial list of concerns follows: advertisements in color displayed in a revolving device, electrically lighted 
Belleview Biltmore, Liberty Magazine by four bulbs. This device rotates 22 cards. Each shows seven seconds—in 

Belleaire, Fla. Scribner's Book Shop less than three minutes your advertisement is back again for another reading. 
aa Hotel Marguery Can you write copy that sells? If you can, we can guarantee your ad- 
Odes Meee. C. C. Shayne Furs, Ine. vertisement will be read, and selling copy will sell any service, or merchandise 

Now Hampshire Boue Soours (Gowns) of merit, to the big group of spenders who pay 55 cents, on the average, to 
mi aga sasteeptaauteetl ride in Terminal Taxicabs. 

Siew Mamguhire ey acme The 1,000 Terminal Taxicabs which cover the private stand privileges 
gp ony ee Crillon Restaurant carry 1,000,000 passengers a month. The low cost per thousand makes this 
nin ieieaeainn Waldorf-Astoria Hotel an economical advertising purchase. Competition is necessarily limited by 
The Griswold, Inverurte Hotel, the number of spaces available. Riders become readers because they can- 
— sin ec not fail to be attracted by action, color, and light, especially when they are 
Hotel Aster Cadillac-LaSalle seated directly facing the advertisements. 

Crouch & Fitzgerald New York American Do you want to see our survey of this medium? If so, write or ‘phone. 
White Rock a The highest class advertisers in the country are using space. The type of ad- 
Fownes Bros. & Co. The Benjamin Franklin, ° a - e 
miaiicindiienties Philadelphia vertisers you see in Fortune, Town & Country, and Vogue are using space in 
Charles of the Ritz Hotel Lincoin Terminal Taxicabs. Our advertising medium is four years old. 

e ao Agencies and advertisers are asking for information. We have it in 
bee. Fifth Avenue Hetel = ss Dennis, such shape that you can file it in your office for future reference. Send for 

“a. Atlantic City it. The usual advertising agency commission of 15%, cash discount 2%, is, 
Hotel Fairfax The Claridge, of course. part f 

Atlantic City +P of our program. 


Grace Line The Ambassador, 
Buick Motor Car Co. Atlantic City 


Radio City Music Hall One Fifth Avenue se. H. Livingston, Jr... Taxi Advertising 


Sherry-Netherland Hotel Eastern Air Lines 
Metro Goldwyn Mayer Co. John Haig Scotch Liquors INCORPORATED 


A great many plays in season A425 Fifth Avenue. New York City 





American Airways 
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